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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WitHIn a few days of the publication of this number of 


the National Review the American Presidential Election will 


be decided one way or the other—either in 
‘olheoid favour of Senator Harding, the Republican 

candidate, or his Democratic opponent, 
Governor Cox. We have no idea as to what Americans are 
being told concerning the attitude of the British people 
towards this hectic contest, but as a matter of fact there 
is no ‘‘ attitude,” for the simple reason that Englishmen 
are, speaking generally, too sensible to bother their heads 
about other people’s business. No one can be heard to say 
that it matters a brass farthing to this country whether 
the United States votes Republican or Democrat. We are 
disinterested spectators of a political conflict on which 
probably less turns than the contestants and their excitable 
supporters imagine. The Republicans seem more confident 
of victory than the Democrats, and heavy odds are freely 
offered on Senator Harding’s prospects. On the other 
hand, Democrats claim that ‘“‘ an undercurrent ” is develop- 
ing in favour of Wilsonian policies, especially the League 
of Nations, of which Governor Cox is a standard-bearer, and 
for which he has become more enthusiastic as polling-day 
draws near. His victory would admittedly be a triumph 
for the League—indeed, its first considerable political 
success—though hardly for the Covenant as signed and 
sealed in Paris, because Governor Cox favours radical 
“reservations”? which would so weaken it as to render 
much of its European propaganda meaningless. Nor does 
it follow, supposing he became President, that the next 
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Senate would ratify even the emasculated edition of the 
Wilsonian League which he is pledged to submit to that 
body. On the other hand, Senator Harding’s triumph 
would give the quietus to the League so far as U.S.A. is 
concerned, though presumably the amour propre of British 
correspondents on the other side—to say nothing of the 
League Press on this side—--would minimize this feature of 
the election. Those organs which refuse to look facts in 
the face and have, so to speak, “ gone nap ” on the Covenant, 
foolishly imagining that President Wilson was the United 
States and that whatever he said and did in Europe would 
be enthusiastically endorsed by the American people, will 
doubtless try and “ save face.” 


In the event of a Cox victory, British correspondents in 

U.S.A. will ignore the “ reservations’? and confine them- 

Th selves to saying “I told you so.” In case 
e 


Millstone of a Harding victory, they will declare that, . 


although the Republican Party and _ the 
Republican President may be politically and _ officially 
against the League, nevertheless it has many powerful 
friends in the Republican ranks, from ex-President Taft 
downwards, and that Senator Harding himself is not nearly 
so hostile as is generally supposed—“ realizing, as he does, 
that the days of America’s ‘splendid isolation’ are over, 
and, however strongly committed against the Wilsonian 
League, he is the last man to repudiate America’s respon- 
sibilities as a member of the family of nations, and is no 
less anxious than was his predecessor that his country should 
play a worthy part in some Association of civilized Powers, 
formed to restrict armaments and to prevent war,” ete. 
The close of the Presidential contest, whatever the issue, 
may therefore not improbably rekindle League propaganda, 


which is not without its pathos, because the more British — 


enthusiasm is displayed in the cause, the more effectually 
is it killed in the United States, for the reason frequently 
pointed out in these pages, viz. that the mass of Americans 
are preternaturally suspicious of any proposition coming 
from London when they are not actively antagonistic. 
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The only reason the Treaty of Versailles failed in the Senate 
was because it contained the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. The single cause of the unpopularity of the 
Covenant in the States was, and is, the popular delusion 
fostered by subtle Republican journalists that it was a 
Machiavellian British trap to entangle the unsophisticated 
statesmen of Washington in European affairs for the benefit 


~ of John Bull and in the hope of saddling the United States 


with some of our National Debt. Had British Ministers 
left the League severely alone, casting its exclusive respon- 
sibility on to President Wilson—without whom it would 
“never have been heard of in Paris—subsequent difficulties 
need not have arisen. The Senate would have ratified the 
Treaty and some League could have been constructed 
afterwards. From the moment the British Government and 
the British Press espoused the cause of the League, in the 
delusion that the American President and the American 
people were solid for it, “‘-all the fat was in the fire,” and has 
remained there ever since. We reiterate it was not the 
Treaty that wrecked the League, but the League that 
wrecked the Treaty. For this the White House and 
Downing Street are to blame—chiefly the former for mis- 
representing its mandate at the Peace Conference, partly 
the latter for its blindness to the signs of the times in the 
United States, including the Congressional Election in 1918, 
which deprived the remnae of control of both branches of 
the Legislature. 


Ler us at least abstain from repeating the stupidity of 
crediting the Americans with enthusiasm they obviously 
; don’t entertain, and always bear in mind that 
— many Americans are only anxious to ascertain 
what John Bull wants in order to do the 

opposite. Anglo-American relations can therefore never be 
easy, nor would they be any easier in the incredible event 
of the United States joining a League of Nations including 
Great Britain. On the contrary, so far from promoting 
peace and goodwill, the League would have a contrary effect 
by providing ceaseless points of friction which the various 
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Anglophobe groups across the Atlantic would be perpetually 
exploiting. There would not be one Ireland but ten 
Irelands, and Anglo-American affairs would steadily drift 
from bad to worse until they became wellnigh intolerable, 
Every “disgruntled ” minority in any corner of the British 
Empire, or in any British Protectorate, or wherever we had 
thoughtlessly assumed “‘a mandate,’ would not only have 
regular organized political backing in Washington, in Berlin, 
or elsewhere, supporting any grievance that might be 
trumped up against this country or against any Dominion 
Government: they would likewise be provided with a 
** sympathetic ’’ because anti-British tribunal at Geneva, 
possibly manned by German, Swedish, Spanish, Swiss, 
Dutch, Bulgarian, Austrian, Hungarian, Turkish, Bolshevik 
or other judges, with whom political prejudice would be 
the ruling motive and from whom the British case would 
have no chance of a fair hearing because there were “ old 
scores’ to be paid off against us. President Wilson, the 
- .ereator and constructor of the League of Nations, first 
opened our eyes to its perilous possibilities when cam- 
paigning on its behalf in the Middle West last year. He 
informed an audience at Indianapolis (September 4, 1919) 
that Article XI of the Covenant “is the favourite Article 
in the Treaty so far as I am concerned,” adding, “‘ It says 
that every matter which is likely to affect the peace of the 
world is everybody’s business, and that it shall be the 
friendly right of any nation to call attention in the League 
to anything that is likely to affect the peace of the world 
or the good understanding between nations upon which the 
peace of the world depends, whether that matter immedi- 
ately concerns the nation drawing attention to it or not.” 


THESE are grave words which should give Englishmen pause, 
but those which followed from the lips of the President were 
iit yet graver: ‘In other words, at present we 
Millenniwn YS have to mind our own business. Under the 

Covenant of the League of Nations we can 
mind other people’s business, and anything that affects the 
peace of the world, whether we are parties to it or not, can by 
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our delegates be brought to the attention of mankind. There 


-jg not an oppressed people in the world which cannot get a 


hearing at the Forum.’ We all know what that means. 
If that be the spirit in which the League of Nations is 
approached by President Wilson—who is violently de- 
nounced as “‘ pro-British ” for electioneering purposes, though 
he is no more “ pro-British ”’ than Colonel House—we can 
imagine how the Extremists of American politics would 
work the League of Nations in conjunction with our 
continental enemies. We likewise realize what a good turn 
has been unwittingly done the British Empire by such men 
as Mr. William Jennings Bryan, Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst and others, who detest the League because they 
imagine that Great Britain wants it! The indiscretions of 
General Smuts and others of its apostles in this country 
have at least contributed to destroy the Covenant across 
the Atlantic by convincing an ignorant and excitable people 
that we have set our hearts on something which not only 
we don’t want, but which would be as fatal to the British 
Empire as the full programme of the Cobden Club. It 
would be an exaggeration to say that all sensible Englishmen 
are “‘agin”’ the League, because some are in its favour 
—they committed themselves without thinking, as did not 
a few time-servers who imagined it would sweep the board. 
But its main inspiration and enthusiasm in this country 
proceed chiefly from those who look upon it as the best 
hope of dissolving the British Empire, which is their bug- 


_bear, as it was Richard Cobden’s. The list of financial 


supporters of the movement published not long since by 
the League of Nations Union contained several names 
calculated to damp down patriotic ardour for propaganda 
which appeals so strongly to the Internationalist, including 
the international financier, who has yet to establish his 
claim to British leadership. 


Tue British Ambassador in Washington (Sir Auckland 
Geddes) has achieved the perilous feat of making a speech 
on Anglo-American relations in the heat of a Presidential 
election without coming to grief. Upon this he must be 
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congratulated, though we sincerely hope that it may not 
encourage him to tempt Providence by making another until 

the temperature is lower. That it is ex- 
 —_— tremely difficult to talk Anglo-American 
affairs at any time without talking nonsense 
is self-evident from the painful performances of capable 
speakers on both sides of the Atlantic. We groan inwardly 
whenever we hear of some impending function at the 
Pilgrims’ Club or the English-Speaking Union, where every 
form of post-prandial folly is suffered gladly. Some eminent 
tourist is certain to gush about: “ blood being thicker than 
water”? and to proclaim his devotion to an “ Anglo- 
American Alliance.” If he be an American in any official 
position, he usually has to spend the next fortnight in 
explaining away his “ 
man—especially a Minister—he gives umbrage across the 
Atlantic and provides “a bull point” for the Hearst Press, 
which opens a fresh campaign against “ European, especially 
English, entanglements.” As neither the Americans nor the 
British have the faintest desire for any form of alliance, 
which nowadays would be equally unpopular in each country, 
there is no excuse whatsoever for the gaucheries of the 
Gushers, who doubtless mean well, but, like other well- 
meaners, not infrequently attain the opposite of their 
desire. The present United States Ambassador in London 
is a thoroughly acceptable personality wherever he goes, 
and is much in request as a speaker. But if it be per- 
missible to say so, he occasionally errs on the side of 
enthusiasm in discussing Anglo-American relations, un- 
intentionally giving an erroneous impression of realities. 
There is happily nothing effusive about Sir Auckland Geddes, 


and in the difficult and delicate developments of the near 


future this fact should stand him in good stead. The 
Americans cannot feel, as they are apt to do in the case of 
most British officials, that our Ambassador is trying “ to get 
at them.” All he suggests is that both countries should 
“put their cards on the table” and play openly with one 
another. This is certainly not asking too much of nations 
between whom friction is so easily generated, at a time when 


indiscretion.” If he be an English-. 
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their co-operation on certain questions would be mutually 
advantageous, but for the childish suspicions that are 
aroused in Washington whenever any common undertaking 
is mooted. Many Englishmen get on well with many 
Americans, and vice versa, wherever they are thrown 
together, though some do not. But the White House and 
Downing Street are continually at cross-purposes, and are 
likely to remain so whether Republican or Democrat be 
President. Indeed, we can regard the issue of the present 
contest with complete indifference, because the relations of 
Great Britain and the United States will remain unaffected. 
They are what politicians have made them. 


WE may as well resign ourselves to the fact that our relations 


. with U.S.A. can never be easy. They will always be difficult, 


because the two communities are funda- 
mentally different and their differences are 

accentuated by the fact of possessing a 
common language, which misleads them into imagining that 
they understand one another. Not only has the American 
politician to represent a highly sensitive and somewhat 
excitable democracy, ever ready to take offence where none 
is intended, but he has to cater for rabid Anglophobes 
whose hatred of England is historical and congenital. We 
must make the best we can of the Anglo-American problem, 
without expecting too much from it. Our Government has 
a peculiarly difficult task in Washington, and we can make 
liberal allowances when things go wrong. Very different 
are our relations with France, as the overwhelming 
majority of Frenchmen and Englishmen only ask that their 
countries should be friends, not because they always get 


-on extraordinarily well in personal contact, but because it 


has been borne in upon both, by a prolonged and cruel 
ordeal, that they are interdependent and mutually indis- 
pensable. We acutely realized from August 1914 to 


November 1918 that any blow to France was a blow to 


England, and that any French disaster would be a domestic 
disaster, while the French, on their side, were no less conscious 
that their existence as a Great Power was bound up with 
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the moral, material, naval and military support of the 
British Empire. There could be no more solid foundation 
for International friendship than the knowledge in both 
nations that we stood or fell together. It is no less true 
to-day. Equally important from our point of view as any 
reconstruction of Great Britain is the revival of France, 
who has proved herself to be a very corner-stone of European 
civilization. The statesmen of both countries are expected 
by both peoples to realize what is obvious to the man in 
the street in Paris and in London. We simply cannot 
afford to allow them to resume the old-time bickering, 
which would be a crime at this juncture. All the evidence 
goes to show that the responsible statesmen of France, 
e.g. M. Clemenceau, ex-President Poincaré, President Mille- 
rand and the new Prime Minister, M. Leygues, adhere as 
firmly to the Entente Cordiale as any of their predecessors, 
and will make every effort to maintain it. Unhappily, 
it must be admitted the attitude of -the other party is 
more obscure, and knowledgeable men in touch with the 
situation are concerned at Mr. Lloyd George’s fitful but 
continuous approach towards his pre-war standpoint, when 
he was the British Minister most relied upon by the Germans 
to break up the Entente, which is the perennial objective 
of Teutonic diplomacy and as near the heart of ‘‘ the Imperial 
Republic of Germany” as it was to the ineffable Kaiser. 
Some Coalition Ministers are as sound as a bell on this, as 
on other subjects. But will they assert themselves before 
it is too late? That is what many persons are asking. 


AmonG the most interesting and important questions coming 
up for decision in the near future is the renewal of the 
i wise lapse next year. We trust that the 

peoples and governments of the British 
Empire may take a prescient and tenacious decision. The 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance has proved itself one of the wisest 
measures ever adopted by British statesmanship. We owe 
its inception and execution to the old unregenerate Foreign 
Office, before wiseacres from Washington and Kinder- 


Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which would other-. 
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gartenists from elsewhere had begun “ making the world 
safe for Democracy” by coquetting with the Bolshevist 
and propitiating the Boche. Lord Lansdowne’s reputation 
has necessarily suffered something of an eclipse since he 
appeared to lose heart during the Great War, but intelligent 
Englishmen will ever remain grateful for this invaluable 


‘piece of constructive diplomacy, which provided Great 


Britain with a powerful and honourable Ally in the days 
of her perilous isolation and opened a new chapter in British 
policy. So far from complicating our relations with Western 
Powers, as was predicted by pessimists at the time,-the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance directly paved the way to that 
mighty and formidable association which ultimately shattered 
the Mailed Fist and saved civilization from ‘“ Kultur.” 
Japan stood in urgent need of allies when the Marquis Ito 
was rebuffed in St. Petersburg during the South African 
War. Allies she must have, in order that she might progress 
in security. But for Lord Lansdowne’s wisdom and courage 
in grasping the opportunity that presented itself so provi- 
dentially, we should have witnessed the evolution of some 
combination full of menace to everything for which the 
English-speaking peoples stand. This is the answer to 
short-sighted Colonials, as to American critics of an alliance 
whereby Great Britain and Japan have rendered conspicuous 
services to mankind by uniting forces which, if separated— 
as Germany planned and plotted—would not only have 
imperilled this country, but likewise the very communities 
that are most suspicious of our Far Eastern Ally, viz. 
California and Australia. 


We make no appeal on this question to any body of foreigners, 
least of all to Americans, with whom it has become a point 
The of honour to suspect any and every sugges- 
Alaa tion emanating from England. But we do 
earnestly invite all thinking Australians to 
exercise their influence in favour of continuing a policy 
80 obviously advantageous to the High Contracting Parties, 
and of which they were manifest beneficiaries throughout 
the Great War. Australians should ask themselves what 
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would be the position to-day had Great Britain and Japan 
drifted into opposite and hostile camps—they should try 
and visualize a to-morrow without the Alliance, and inquire 
whether the Pacific would be more comfortable with London 
and Tokio continually bickering, as they inevitably would, 
because necessity demands that Japan should acquire a 
European Ally and there would be no lack of suitors, even 
among those who have been most vociferous in denouncing 
‘“* Britain’s treason to the White Man.” The question is 
answered by being asked. There should be no doubt— 
provided Japan be willing—as to the renewal of the Alliance, 
which will be renewed, provided its friends wake up betimes 
and no longer leave the field to its enemies, who are both 
insistent and persistent. Roughly speaking, the enemies of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance consist of the following groups: 


1. All the wrongheads of all parties, who hate Japan simply because she 
is our Ally, just as they love the Bolshevik and the Boche for hating us. 

2. Certain City interests, controlled or manipulated by International 
Finance, which is jealous of Japan’s exploitation of China. These are 
reinforced by Anglo-Chinese commercial interests, legitimately apprehensive 
as to the future of British trade in China in the face of Japanese competition. 

3. Those ‘‘ Treaty Port” Britons in the Far East who have never yet 
reconciled themselves to treating Japan as a great and civilized Power and 
are annoyed by various Japanese practices, some of which are admittedly 
unattractive, 

4. ‘ Anglo-Saxon * gushers, who would give Washington a visa over British 
foreign policy in return for benefits that shall in due time be revealed. 


Let us not make the mistake of underrating the forces 
working against the Alliance. The friends of Germany 
throughout the world will mobilize to prevent its renewal, 
convinced as they are that its rupture would be speedily 
followed by the gravitation of Japan towards the Fatherland 
and the ultimate evolution of a Triple Alliance between 
Berlin, Petrograd and Tokio to retrieve the recent losses of 
Germany and Russia. No genuine lover of peace could 
regard such a prospect otherwise than with dismay, but, 
as we know, professional Pacifists care little for peace, 
but only for Pacifist theories, and as the Japanese Alliance 
is as odious to them as is the Entente Cordiale, they mean 
to wreck it, if they can, in the name of the League of 
Nations. 
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WE shall get little or no help from South Africa on this 
vital matter, because the head of the Union Govern- 

tal ment—General Smuts—is a Pacifist enragé, 
. obsessed by the League of Nations, which 
is one of the levers to be employed against the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. But we are entitled to the assistance 
of Australia and Canada in saving the situation. Both 
have an equal stake in a policy which fortifies peace during 
the coming critical years. That Canadians appreciate the 
issue is clear from the admirable statement of Mr. Lemieux 
to the Morning Post correspondent in Montreal (see Morning 
Post, October 7th). Mr. Lemieux knows what he is talking 
about, because he represented the Laurier Government in 
1907, when he went as Special Envoy to Japan to negotiate 
a settlement of the controversy caused by the restrictive 
legislation of British Columbia. The ex-Minister paid a 
warm tribute to the fine qualities of the Japanese, whom he 
described as ‘‘ a people from whom we have much to learn,” 
being “very proficient in commerce” and possessing an 
army “‘second to none” and a navy which is “ one of the 
best in the world.” Their education was on a very high 
level, and ‘‘as regards painting, pottery and fancy work, 
we are iar behind them.” Mr. Lemieux had effected an 
agreement with the Japanese Foreign Minister, Viscount 
Hayashi, whereby Japan undertook to restrict the number 
of passports and thus herself limited emigration to Canada. 
“Tam glad to say that they have lived up to the letter and 
spirit of that agreement. We have had no trouble what- 
ever.” On “the broader question of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance’? Mr. Lemieux spoke wisely and well. We sin- 
cerely hope that his views may be assimilated by the 
Ottawa Government and duly transmitted to Downing 
Street, where they will make a valuable reinforcement to 
the party of common sense against any cranks who may be 
on the war-path. Canadian prestige is such that off her 
own bat the Dominion could settle the question, provided 
Dominion Ministers put their backs into it and do not 
allow themselves to be hocused, as too frequently happens, 
by those imaginary ‘‘ Imperial considerations ’’ with which 
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play is made by insular politicians. Mr. Lemieux stated 
the truly Imperial point of view when he told the Morning 
Post correspondent 


I consider that for the peace of the world, for the prestige of Britain, and 
I might say for the sake of France, too, the Alliance should be adhered to, 
Canada is vitally interested in it. All transit between Europe and the Far 
East will eventually pass through Canada, because we have now, via Prince 
Rupert, the shortest route to the Orient. From the point of view of trade it is 
a@ great consideration; but I place the question on a higher plane—that of 
civilization itself. We should maintain the most cordial relations with that 
extremely intelligent and highly educated people. The reverence which the 
Japanese have for monarchical institutions constitutes a bulwark and guarantee 
against Bolshevism. ... From the Canadian point of view, my opinion is 
that the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance is more than desirable. It 
is necessary. 


Lorp HaRDINGE’s appointment as British Ambassador in 
Paris (on which we commented in the last issue of the 

National Review) is widely approved, apart 
all from personal reasons, because he is a diplomat 
by profession. It is easy to jibe at the Foreign 


Office and to hold its permanent personnel responsible for 


the crimes and blunders that are committed in its name by 
the politicians, who play ducks and drakes with our Foreign 
Policy and then encourage their journalistic friends to debit 
the Department with follies upon which, as often as not, no 
Foreign Office official had been so much as consulted. We 
‘have now had some years of Secret Amateur Diplomacy. 
Its fruits stare us in the face. The British Foreign Office 
had little more say in framing the Treaty of Versailles 
than the National Review. Its officials regard it as does. the 
rest of the world, namely, as a tragic fiasco. If this be 
*‘ democratic diplomacy,” if this be ‘‘ open covenants openly 
arrived at,” let us have something different: ‘Give us 
something closed” is the prayer of all men of sense. Our 
Amateur Diplomats have had their fling, and the world can 
now estimate their capacity. The Hardinges, the Crowes, 
the Tyrrells, the Mallets, the Buchanans, the Rodds and 
other despised “experts” have long been relegated to 
back seat, with the results confronting us from China to 
Peru. The Foreign Office, thanks to the supineness of Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Curzon, has become a negligible quantity. 
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It is chiefly maintained as a convenient whipping-boy when 
anything goes so hopelessly wrong that even the Premier’s 
Press can’t pretend that everything is as it should be. Let 
us hope that Lord Hardinge’s appointment to Paris may be 
interpreted as a sign of returning sanity, as a recognition of 
the fact that Foreign Affairs are less likely to be made a mess 
of if conducted from the Foreign Office than if manipulated 
by the Kindergarten over the way. After all, the raison 
@étre of a Foreign Office—and let us add of a Foreign 
Minister—is the transaction of Foreign Affairs. Lord Curzon 
used to be aware of a truism which he now appears to have 
forgotten, but which he would be well-advised to reassimilate. 
Otherwise many of us will be reduced to praying that the 
noble Earl may shortly become a still more noble Marquess ° 
and take his congé. 


ANOTHER tardy sign of grace is Sir Eyre Crowe’s appointment 
as Lord Hardinge’s successor as Permanent Under-Secretary 
: of State for Foreign Affairs. Thus at last 
— Sir Eyre Crowe “comes into his own.” 

The announcement is warmly welcomed by 
everyone with any knowledge of the réle of the British 
Foreign Office during the last quarter of a century. He is 
an exceptionally able and clear-brained man with a mastery 
of his subject, and a disinterested public servant with a 
very fine record and a character that secures him the 
confidence of his colleagues and the respect of his superiors 
even when, as frequently happens, they reject his robust 
and uncompromising advice. Had Sir Eyre Crowe been 
listened to before the war, peace would at any rate have 
had a dog’s chance. He knew and understood the Prussian 
bully, and realized that no more than other bullies could he 
” nor permanently bought 
off by blackmail, and that, of all bullies, he was the worst 
to run away from. Unfortunately, other advice was more 
palatable to the powers that were, and Sir Eyre Crowe 
became unwelcome to Pacifist chiefs because he dissented 
from Lord Haldane. By the irony of fate he became an 
object of general obloquy when the storm burst, being made 
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a scapegoat by ignorant clamour for every blunder against 
which his official career had been in perpetual protest, 
There were few men in British diplomacy whom the 
Wilhelmstrasse was more anxious to oust from foreign 
affairs than Sir Eyre Crowe, because he was among the 
microscopic minority to whom German psychology was an 
open book. He could never be “ nobbled”’ by the Germans, 
With other Foreign Office officials he tried to save the Peace 
Conference from fiasco, but once more his views had become 
unfashionable, although it is common knowledge that when 
he ultimately sat on the Peace Conference as our representa- 
tive, British interests were more effectively championed than 
at any time since the Armistice. But the Kindergarten 
grew restive, and finally Sir Eyre Crowe was eliminated as 
being too “‘ anti-German” to suit a pro-German Coalition. 
Anyhow, he knew how to gain the esteem and regard of men 
so diverse and penetrating as M. Clemenceau and Marshal 
Foch. In his new sphere he may be able to do something 
to retrieve the situation if political charlatans are not too 
vain or too conceited to listen to sense and knowledge. 


Aone disquieting features of Coalition foreign policy is 
our diplomatic desertion of Belgium. At the Paris Peace 

: Conference last year we appear to have 
Belgium entrusted the decision of questions concerning 
Belgium to General Smuts. As such questions usually 
affected Holland—who, in the past, was aggrandized to 
Belgium’s detriment—it is needless to inquire how they 
were regarded by a politician of Dutch prepossessions, and 
one hand in glove with Dutch diplomats. King Albert’s 
Government was entitled to expect British support on the 
question of the Scheldt Estuary, whose control by Holland 
is offensive to all patriotic Belgians. It was not forthcoming, 
and, as a Daily News correspondent at Brussels lately 
reminded us: “ King Albert, on his present visit to Brazil, 
had to sail from Zeebrugge instead of from Antwerp, because 
no Belgian warship can go up the river to the Belgian ports 
without Holland’s permission.” The Belgians had imagined, 
as did most Englishmen, that one of the first fruits of the 
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war would be the redress of this grievance, and it was not 
unreasonable to suppose, after all Belgium had endured 
and after all Britain had suffered since 1914 at the hands 
of Holland, that our Government would insist on a settle- 
ment dictated by our common interests, to say nothing of 
common decency. Unfortunately, on this as on other 
questions, the friends of pseudo-German Holland carried 
too many guns. To the amazement and chagrin of Belgian 
statesmanship, Downing Street adopted an attitude of 
detachment indistinguishable from hostility, and in a similar 
spirit joined forces with President Wilson to prevent the 
selection of Brussels as the chosen home of the League 
of Nations, which was accordingly relegated to Geneva. 
Another territorial grievance, as mentioned by the same 
Daily News correspondent, is “‘ Dutch sovereignty over 
part of Limburg, which thrusts awkwardly down into Belgian 
territory, and through which, incidentally, large German 
forces escaped in October and November 1918.” Con- 
sidering the amount of British eloquence expended on the 
Belgian cause between 1914 and 1918, we cannot be surprised 
that recent Coalition policy should arouse resentment in 
Belgium, or that relations should be seriously strained 
between Holland and Belgium. When the inside history 
of Dutch War Policy is disclosed, as it may be some day, 
there will be no less indignation in this country at the 
conduct of those of our Ministers who invariably act as 
though we were under some irredeemable obligation to the 
Dutch. As Sir Edward Carson observes in another con- 
nection, it is. another manifestation of ‘‘the microbe of 
funk.” The Minister without a Portfolio has confessed 
as much. 


Ministers without Portfolios have more time than col- 
leagues burdened with Departments to verify their facts. 
They have consequently less excuse for mis- 
representations. Among recent achievements 
in this line, that of Sir L. Worthington Evans at a meeting 
of his constituents at Colchester—if correctly reported—is 
noteworthy. He was asked “‘ what the Government had 
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done to fulfil their promise that the Kaiser would be brought 
to trial and ample reparation exacted from the Germans,” 
The true answer is, as we all know, “nothing.” But Sj 
L. Worthington Evans told his audience “ that the Kaiser 
had not had a trial because we could not get him without 
going to war with Holland.” There are too many intelli. 
gent people in and around Colchester to permit any such 
fable going down. The sitting Member should try again, 
To suggest that a country so deeply wedded to peace as 
Holland proved herself to be during the World War would 
risk her existence for the sake of the ex-Kaiser is a patent 
absurdity, and though politicians are apt to regard any 
statement as good enough for the platform, this is really 
beyond the permissible. The Kaiser’s trial was never 
seriously pressed. because influential British Ministers deemed 
it too great a humiliation to impose on “ poor dear Ger. 
many.” Sir L. Worthington Evans’s further assertion that 
the Coalition had fulfilled their promises as regards “ repara- 
tion,’ by securing the surrender of German shipping, 
territory, etc., is equally beside the mark. The British 
electorate were promised in terms by Coalition vote-catchers 
that Germany should pay British war costs. She has not 
paid one mark towards them, and the whole influence of 
the Lloyd George-Worthington Evans Government has 
been directed to sparing the Fatherland this penalty. Our 
_Coalitioners would apparently sooner quarrel with France 
than inflict such an injury on Germany. We have not 
even been paid the cost of the Army of Occupation, reduced 
though it be to a derisory figure ; nor shall we be, so long 
as’ we are governed by men who, judging by their conduct, 
prefer to bleed England white rather than impose any 
indemnity on Germany. 


Cotonen AMERY, the capable Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies—who was lately rumoured to be about to succeed 
; Lord Milner as Colonial Secretary—has man- 
— ” aged to say the word in season on a subject 
that lends itself to perversity. The occasion 

was a luncheon of the British Passenger Agents’ Association 
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at the Hotel Victoria on October 12th. In proposing the 
“ Overseas Dominions,” Colonel Amery, who was a traveller 
as well as a student before becoming a politician, expressed 
surprise that Mr. Marriott, the Member for Oxford University, 
should have committed himself to the heresy that “‘ the 
essence of the Dominion status consisted in the moral right 
to peaceful secession.” The speaker doubted whether any 
responsible Dominion statesman would endorse that defini- 
tion (at a pinch we could name South Africans who might 
do so). Colonel Amery added : 


It was perfectly true that if the great mass of the people of any Dominion 
were willing to sacrifice the privileges and abjure the duties and responsibilities 
of their world-wide British citizenship, and if their elected representatives and 
responsible Ministers were prepared to tear up their Constitution and break 
their oath of allegiance, we in this country would neither have the power nor 
the heart to attempt to stop them. 


That, as the speaker pointed out, “‘ was a statement of fact, 
but not of Constitutional or moral right,”’ and he proceeded 
to paint the other side of the picture: 


After all, it was equally true that we in this country could at any moment, 
if we chose, decline to recognize any further obligation to defend the interests 
or territories of the Dominions, and could refuse to treat our fellow-subjects 
from overseas, when they came here, as fellow-citizens. We could also secede 
from the Empire if we chose. Nobody could forcibly forbid or restrain us. 
Does that give us the right either constitutionally or morally to do so? No. 
However bloodlessly it might be accomplished, secession on the part of any of us 
would still be in the nature of a revolution, an unconstitutional act, and, what 
is more, a profound moral wrong to the Commonwealth and to the whole of 
humanity. So let us hear no more of the moral right of any of us here in the 
Old Country, or overseas, to destroy the unity of the British Crown, to impair 
the heritage of our common citizenship, or to ruin that greatest and noblest 
work of time—the British Commonwealth of free nations. 


Colonel Amery went on to describe the union of the British 
Empire as ‘“‘indissoluble.” This badly wanted saying, when 
efforts are being made by political empiricists and ideologues 
to merge the British Empire in the League of Nations and 
to use the latter to dissolve the former, so that “ the 
brotherhood of man” may eventuate in that World State 
with which we are threatened by the young lions of “ the 
Round Table.” 7 
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THE one joyful event of the past month was the retum 
of the Prince of Wales from his wonderful tour in Australia, 

New Zealand and the West Indies, where, 
oo by the charm of an irresistible personality, 

he made the golden link that unites all 
Britons a very human affair. Never has the Crown played 
a greater part in the life of our Empire than during the reign 
of King George and Queen Mary, who have transmitted 
to the Prince their own unsparing sense of duty and keen 


realization of what the Throne owes to the self-governing _ 


colonies, where it is now such a vivid reality. There is 
ordinarily so much of the conventional in accounts of Royal 
progresses that sceptics are apt to be suspicious of the out- 
pourings of the Press on such topics. But there has been 
nothing exaggerated in anything that has appeared on 
the subject of the Prince of Wales’s success in any oversea 
Dominion. All private advices confirm and better the 
published accounts. He literally came and saw and 
conquered, simply because he happens to be among the 
elect whom all men, women and children instinctively 


love. That is the secret of his triumph, which is dependent ' 
on neither circumstances nor environment—-wherever he — 


goes it goes. He carries with him an inexhaustible sense 
of enjoyment and appreciation which makes him at home 
with everyone and everyone at home with him. In addition 
to his love of all sports and proficiency in several, he has 
an exalted public spirit and an abiding regard for everyone 
who has served the country or suffered in its cause. It is 
this feeling which makes the Prince of Wales the personal 
friend of every disabled soldier or sailor. He had a great 
ovation in London on the day of his return, and even those 
who are anything but courtiers pay him the tribute of 
demanding that he should become “ Regent of Ireland,” 
that he should “ settle” the Coal Strike and clean up other 
messes made by politicians of sorts. From all these we 
sincerely hope he may keep clear, and for this winter, at 


any rate, have a good time, free from public cares and public. 


tasks. 
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Ir is inevitable that the delicate question of the future 
marriage of the Prince of Wales should be much in the 

: minds of his father’s subjects, who through- 
A — out the British Empire have taken the Heir 
~ Apparent to their hearts and regard him as 
peculiarly their own. We should sooner have let it alone 
because, though nobody can help being intensely interested 
in a personal question of such tremendous import to the 
nation, it primarily concerns the Prince, and should be 


| settled by him according to his own inclination, which may 


be trusted in this as in other matters. The Times wisely 
protests against any “marriage of policy,” emphasizing 
the transformation of public opinion on all such questions 
of late years. The country hopes that the Prince will 
be allowed to choose for himself, without regard to those 
dynastic or conventional considerations which have been 
responsible for not a few political misfortunes, as well as 
for many miserable marriages. The Prince radiates happi- 
ness and is entitled to happiness, which is less likely to be 
assured by his being constrained to espouse some not 
entirely sympathetic foreign Princess than by his following 
the dictates of his own young heart. There is general 
agreement with the doubt expressed by The Times as to 
“whether there is now the need that there may have been 
before the war to limit the choice of the Prince to the circle 
of the Royal Blood.’ The one idea of everyone discussing 
this topic is not to create difficulties for the Prince, but to 
make things easier, as they would be if he felt that he was 
not “‘cabined, cribbed, confined,’ as Princes were once 
wont to be. His brothers, who have come so rapidly to 
the fore this year and are playing no inconsiderable part 
in our national life, are in the same happy position as the 
Heir Apparent. 


No inconsiderable section of what Matthew Arnold called 
the ‘ Philistines”? derive keen satisfaction whenever 
Intellectuals make exhibitions of themselves—-a form of 
entertainment which the latter are not backward in pro- 
viding. The latest performance in this line was staged at 
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Oxford University, where a galaxy of Professors and other 
learned men seek reunion with their prototypes in unchanged, 


An Oxford 
Gaffe 


unchanging and unchangeable Germany. Tp 


this end they indited an appeal to “the 
Professors of Arts and Sciences and Members 
of the Universities and learned Societies of Germany and 
Austria,” with whom they desire ‘“‘the speedy re-estab- 
lishment” of ‘‘ our old friendliness,” as the ‘ impulse of 
local patriotism ” dies away and common “ spiritual ideals” 
reassert themselves, in order to promote “a wider sym- 


pathy and better understanding between our -kindred. 


nations.’ This is the old outworn thesis of which Lord 
Haldane used to be the principal preacher before the war 
with “my spiritual home.” Like our politicians, these 
University Bourbons have learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing, and are prepared to re-echo the clap-trap which 
was not a little responsible for the war, by encouraging the 
enemy to regard us as infatuated. While our pre-war 
Professors prated of peace and joined “ Anglo-German 
Friendship Committees,” the corresponding class in Kaiser- 
land preached and prepared for the war, which was largely 


made in German Universities. When the storm burst, | 


German Professors were among the first to cast aside the 
mask of civilization and to come out as apostles of Kultur, 
in whose name every horror was perpetrated without any 
audible protest from the German learned world whom 
Oxford simpletons once more seek to embrace. As The 
Times reminds the signatories of an appeal which is 
appropriately headed by “the Gladstone Professor of 
Political Theory and Institutions,” no less than ninety-three 
representatives of German Science and Art signed the 
notorious declaration of October 1914 upholding the war 
at-any-price policy of their Government and enthusiastically 
endorsing the attack on Belgium with all its sequela, 
declaring, “It is for the protection of Kultur and out of 
Kultur that militarism has arisen.” 


To forgive enemies the injuries they have done ourselves 
is a Christian act, but to pass the sponge over all the 
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atrocities and sufferings they have inflicted on others is that 
form of vicarious Christianity which was termed “ unctuous 

rectitude” by one of Oxford’s most famous 
ecm sons (though neither “a Gladstone Professor 

of Political Theory” nor “a Professor of 
Prehistoric Archeology ’’)—Mr. Cecil Rhodes. British pro- 
fessors are wont to complain that they do not enjoy the 
distinguished consideration they deserve in this uncultured 
country. This new Oxford movement is little calculated 
to enhance their prestige. Among the few arresting names 
in the petition is that of Colonel T. E. Lawrence, of Syrian 
fame. But, in justice to this remarkable man, we should 
remember that through no fault of his own he knows 
absolutely nothing about the war with Germany, his entire 
energy and enthusiasm having been concentrated on the 
campaign against Turkey, in which he played a splendid 
part. Colonel Lawrence is among the few men who can 
afford to sign such a document with impunity. We are 
hardly astonished that All Souls looms large in this affair. 
It is a recognized asylum of Superior Persons, who daily 


thank God that they are no common clay. Two Coalition 
_ Bishops likewise joined forces with the ‘‘ Gladstone Pro- 


fessor of Political Theory and Institutions,” but, in fairness 
to Oxford, it must be pointed out that the signatories form 
but a microscopic minority of the resident graduates, who 
had no art or part in this outbreak of learned cranks. 


WE are surprised that journals which profess a passion for 
economy, and which are ready to scrap the British Navy 

and the British Army, to say nothing of 
£10,000 a Year the British Empire, F should have so far 
overlooked one indefensible extravagance. We have pre- 
viously referred to the salary of the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations as £10,000 a year. Some of 
our readers thought this must be a joke. It seemed 
incredible that in these days, when we are continually 
exhorted to “save”? by the Government—infinitely more 
eloquent in preachment than in practice—that a brand 
new post should be created with a stipend several thousand 
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pounds above that of the Lord Chancellor. After 
protracted reticence on this delicate matter it was at last 
disclosed to an astounded House of Commons that the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations—the happy 
holder being that very fortunate individual, Sir Eric 
Drummond, official Private Secretary to Mr. Balfour 
when the latter was Foreign Minister—does receive the 
sum we mentioned, though the actual “salary” is given 
at £4,000 plus £6,000 entertainment allowance. Six and four 
usually make ten, i.e. £10,000 a year. But whereas the 
Lord Chancellor pays income tax and super tax, Sir 
Eric Drummond, for some unexplained reason, escapes 
these exactions. Consequently he clears several thousands 
more than the Lord Chancellor. It might have been 
thought that if there was one office which would cultivate 
plain living and high thinking, it would be the Secretary- 
Generalship of the League of Nations. To us, it is deplorable 
to prescribe £10,000 as a suitable salary for any untried 
office. To exempt its holder from the taxation paid by all 
other British officials is a highly invidious proceeding. 
Sir Eric Drummond probably received about £1,000 a year 
when he was in the service of the Foreign Office. We never 
heard it suggested in those days that he was underpaid. 
Such an episode emphasizes the futility of that “ Treasury 
control” which is once more shown to be a broken reed. 


THE Miners’ Federation threaten to become the prize bores 
of the year, and we shall heave a sigh of relief when they 
leave the limelight to more interesting per- 
formers. We occasionally wonder whether 
the overwhelming publicity given by the daily and illus 
trated Press to every agitator engaged in engineering a 
strike makes for permanent peace. Extravagant advertise- 
ment is largely responsible for the demoralization of Party 
Politicians, who are only happy when “in the papers” or 
“on the movies.’ Labour leaders are likewise human, and 
it cannot be good for them to receive this unwholesome 
prominence—all the more unwholesome because chiefly 
accorded to Extremists. The names of the Moderates 
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rarely emerge into print. October has not been a good 
month for the “‘ wild men,” save in so far as it has kept 
them in the centre of the stage. They must now realize 
that it is infinitely easier to promote than to prevent a 
strike, and that, though it may suit their book to blow hot 
at one moment and cold at another, such conduct is liable 
to misinterpretation by the zealots of the rank and file, 
who imagined that when their leaders promised revolution 
they meant something. Mr. Smillie had comparatively 


little difficulty—after many years of underground prepara- 


tion—in persuading a sufficiency of miners that the hour 
had come for a strike which, with the promised aid of 
the Triple Alliance, would so paralyse the country that the 
Government would have no option but to surrender the 
mines to the miners and to nationalize everything else in 
sight. On this foundation a Soviet could easily be built, 
with Mr. Smillie, Mr. Williams, Mr. Cramp or Mr. Tom 
Mann—the identity of “the top dog” is immaterial—as 
the British Lenin. Such was the programme and the ideal 
—the mere discussion of which kept many apprehensive 
citizens awake at night; but events did not “ pan out” 
according to plan, mainly because the working classes of 
this country of both sexes are too sensible to imitate Russia. 
They doubt whether any section of the community would 
gain if we replaced the King’s Government by the Miners’ 
Federation or the Triple Alliance, while they realize that 
the vast majority stand to lose by the so-called ‘‘ Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat ’’>—which, be it remembered, does not 
even mean the dictatorship of the Trade Unions, but the 
dictatorship of the Trade Union Secretaries. Therefore, 
from the outset, the Soviet movement in this country was 
a fizzle—as we believe it always will be in so sane and well- 
balanced a community—and its artificers were only too 
thankful to “save face”? by relapsing into a wrangle with 
Sir Robert Horne on the thorny question of wages and 
prices. 


But, like Frankenstein, who found that he had created a 
monster he could neither coax nor control, the bosses of 
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the Miners’ Federation realized too late that the situation 
had run away from them. They had confidently counted 

: on bluffing an invertebrate Coalition, and, in 
Coal Strike justice to them, it must be admitted that 
everything had been done to encourage the notion that 
any body of ‘‘ Organized Labour’ had only to ask in order 
to obtain. But for once the interests of the community 
were in the hands of a Minister who is not a professional 
politician, but an able, sensible, public-spirited man, equally 
ready to concede everything in reason, but firm in resisting 
the unreasonable, realizing as he does that one such 
surrender simply involves another when you are dealing 
with men obviously working with an ulterior purpose, 
Sir Robert Horne’s personality governed the situation 
and prevented any of that back-stairs business which was 
so mischievous during last year’s railway strike. With 
public opinion hostile to the preposterous claims of the 
Miners’ Federation and overwhelmingly on the side of 
Sir Robert, timorous colleagues felt that they had no 
option but to support him, and, try as the agitators might 
to detach the Prime Minister—who had been cast once 
more for his familiar réle as “Saviour of Society ’”—for 
once there was solidarity, and it is said that the Miners’ 
Federation got little more change out of Mr. Lloyd George 
than out of the Minister of Labour. From that moment 
Mr. Smillie, at any rate, saw reason, though we shall not 
imitate the “ Capitalist Press,” or insult him by those 
encomiums on his ‘‘ moderation” with which the firmament 
suddenly resounded. It is conceivable that he may have 
found salvation at the twelfth hour, but the conversion is too 
sudden to be impressive. The attitude of the country and 
the Government showed him that a coal strike would be 
a fiasco, which in any event would shatter the Miners’ 
Federation and his own despotism. He trimmed his sails 
accordingly. We reserve our enthusiasm for other per- 
formances, all the more because “‘ the moderate” of yester- 


day may become a “bitter ender’? now that once more 


the Moderates have been defeated. 
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Tue month of September was, it will be remembered, 
consumed by ‘‘ Conferences” between the Government and 
, the Miners’ Federation, with the occasional 
—— intervention of the Triple Alliance. Messrs. 
Smillie and Co.—encouraged by previous 
experiences—imagined from the outset that they were 
engaged in forcing an open door, when they would receive 
the capitulation of the Cabinet. Proportionate was their 
chagrin and consternation when they tardily perceived that 
the Government, for once, said what it meant and meant 
what it said, and, though willing to meet the Miners in any 
reasonable way, resolutely refused to allow them to dictate 
terms or to settle questions of national policy. If only 
such an attitude had been adopted earlier, the country 
would have been spared a good deal, and strikes would 
never have developed into lethal weapons. As it was, the 
Miners’ Federation jumped at the suggestion that the strike 
notices should be temporarily suspended while they “‘ con- 


ferred”? anew with the Coalowners, exploring the possi- 


bilities of an increase of wages based on increased. production. 
For the moment the entire Soviet programme was suspended, 
Nationalization was no longer mentioned, and the “ phil- 
anthropic ” proposal that the price of coal should be reduced 
to the general consumer was dropped like a hot potato. 
Thus was the controversy reduced to a good old wrangle 
between employers and employed as to whether the latter’s 
wages should be increased, and outsiders confidently averred 
that, like thousands of similar disputes, the Coal controversy 
would be amicably settled on a mutual basis of give and 
take. This was certainly the wish of the vast majority of 
the people of these Islands, in all classes and of both sexes, 
who were already apprehensive about the future of employ- 
ment, and, apart from a negligible though noisy minority 


of “ Bolshies,” had no desire for an upset, which always 


means misery for the masses. Unhappily, the optimists 
were disappointed, as is not infrequently their lot in these 
troubled times. This disaster cannot, however, be fairly 
imputed to the Coalowners, who submitted what is generally 
regarded as a reasonable plan for the regulation of wages 
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based on output, assuring an increase to the collier if 
production rose above the comparatively low level of six 
months ago. This offer was summarily declined by the 
Miners’ Federation, who could hardly be got to consider it, 
They take little interest in increased output, though much 
in increased wages. This is the crux of the whole question 
and the cause of the Coal Strike. 


WE need not deluge our readers with the details of this 
wearisome strife. The owners fought a strenuous rearguard 
The “T action for more coal—not for more profits; 
S} i — the Miners’ Federation fought for more wages, 

independently of output, for one of the best- 
paid industries in the country. At a Conference in Downing 
Street, Mr. Hodges—a born mischief-maker—had tried to bluff 
Mr. Lloyd George into bullying the Coalowners into granting 
an immediate increase of two shillings a shift in wages on 
the ‘‘ probability ” of increased output. This was naturally 
declined. The fact that their demand involved a charge 
of several millions, necessitating an increased price to the 
consumer—for whom, at an earlier stage, the Miners’ 


Federation affected to be fighting—left our wild men “ stone 


cold.” ‘“* Two shillings, the whole two shillings, and nothing 
but two shillings,” had become their slogan, without any 
guarantee against another two shillings being sought when- 
ever it suited the extremists, and further rises afterwards. 


Such was the deadlock at one time that the miners’ repre- _ 


sentatives actually declined the Government’s suggestion of 
further conference with the owners, and positively refused 
to-submit any proposals to another ballot. But after the 


Prime Minister had set out the plan of the datum line, 


associating increased wages with increased output (the 
actual figures to be agreed upon between owners and miners) 
and demonstrating that there was much room for improve- 
ment and correspondingly higher wages, Mr. Smillie was 
once more shaken, though Mr. Hodges remained recalcitrant. 
After a severe internal crisis in the Miners’ Federation, 
in the course of which Mr. Smillie is said to have threatened 
resignation, it was decided once more to postpone the strike 
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and to take a fresh ballot on the Coalowners’ offer. By this 
time the mining bosses were at loggerheads, though out- 
wardly they preserved union by continually demanding 
“an immediate two shillings.” Ultimately, under Govern- 
ment pressure, there was a final conference (October Ist) 
between miners and owners, who amended their former 
offer by proposing that if the total production of coal were 
at the rate of 240 million tons per year, the miners should 
have an increase of ls. per day; if it rose to 244 million 
tons, they would get ls. 6d.; for 248 million tons, 2s.; for 
252 million tons, 2s. 6d., and for 256 million tons an 
increase of 3s. a day. As the output for the March quarter 
was at the rate of 248 million tons, it was obvious that 
by working steadily the miners could easily secure the 
coveted two shillings, and probably a good deal more. 


No fairer offer was ever made for the purpose of preventing 
a strike, and the worst impression was made on the public by 
; , its blunt refusal and the reiterated demand for 
a aa the unconditional two shillings, on which ques- 
tion the Government had no choice but to be 

frm. Mr. Smillie carried the day over his wilder colleagues 
of the Federation to the extent of referring to a ballot of 
the men the question whether the datum line be accepted 
or rejected. The ballot paper lucidly stated the case but 
offered no advice by the Executive of the Miners’ 
Federation as to how they should vote, as it was divided. 
October 11th and 12th were the appointed polling-days, prior 
to which some disquietude was caused by the announcement 
of Mr. Hodges (Secretary of the Miners’ Federation) that 


only a bare majority was needed, and that, on the rejection 


of the offer, the strike notices operated automatically, the 
men thus having no alternative between higher wages 
based on higher output and a strike. Whether this was 
understood on the coalfields we have no means of knowing. 
Miners are alleged to have an insuperable aversion to any 
datum line, for reasons that have not been disclosed. It 
must be acknowledged that the divisions among their 
leaders found little reflection among the rank and file, who, 
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North, East, South and West, voted by overwhelming 
majorities for the rejection of the Coalowners’ offer—in 
some cases substantially larger than those which voted 
for the original strike at the first ballot. Men who had 
enthusiastically followed Mr. Smillie as a warmaker declined 
his leadership as a peacemaker, and contemptuously rejected 
his twelfth-hour advice to accept the proposal as a temporary 
arrangement until some better system could be devised. 
Under 200,000 miners voted for acceptance and_ over 
600,000 for rejection. In fulfilment of this mandate: the 
Executive of the Miners’ Federation advised that the strike 
notices should expire on October 16th, a decision ratified by 
the delegates by 154 votes to 27. That the miners have for 
many years been deplorably led goes without saying, but 
it cannot be maintained in the face of the interminable 
and wearisome discussions of the issue throughout the 
past two months that they have been kept in the dark, 
while their voting suggests that they were literally spoiling 
for a fight. They have now attained their hearts’ desire. 
Whether they wili enjoy it to the bitter end remains to be 
seen. 


Tne public had become so “fed up” with the Coal Strike, 
which had been hanging over us almost since the Armistice, 

that many persons regarded the news that 
Down ‘Tools the tools” with relief. 
At any rate, certainty had now replaced tension and the 
question would be settled one way or the other. There 
was likewise the feeling that, despite the moderation of 
their wisest leaders, there are certain elements of Organized 
Labour who were bent on having a big row and would never 
settle down until they “had it out’ with the Government 
and the State. Bad as a coal strike would be at any time, 
better have it now and get it over, rather than put it off 
for another year, when things might be much worse. So 
it was argued, while it was pointed out that the miners had 
manceuvred so clumsily as to put themselves out of court 
in the eyes of their countrymen and countrywomen, , who 
on all hands condemn this as a cruel, callous, greedy strike 
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by the best-paid section of the community and the spoilt 
children of the industrial world. We understand this 
oint of view, and recognize that conflict may have been 
inevitable and that nothing Sir Robert Horne could have 
done would have prevented it—-we are certainly all under 
the deepest obligation for his admirable handling of the 
crisis, as well as for his success in stiffening wobbling col- 
leagues. Still, we cannot regard a coal strike as other than 
a national calamity, that must in any event inflict serious 
damage, and might do immense harm to this country at 
a time she could ill afford it. It can only give satisfaction 
to the enemies of England. It can only cause anxiety to 
her friends and wellwishers. There are some very black 
patches in certain coalfields, notably South Wales and 
Lanarkshire, which are in intimate touch with the Soviet 
Government of Russia, which has doubtless had an active 
hand in fomenting strife through the entourage of Kameneff 
and Krassin, who should never have been admitted in 
our midst. The mass of British miners—especially the 
English miners—are, however, in the opinion of all who 
came in contact with them during the war, men of fine 
qualities—reckless and extravagant, if you like, but brave, 
honourable, loyal, who would do anything rather than 
“let down a pal,” and it is this very loyalty which makes 
them formidable when they start on the war-path. The 


‘reader will know much more about the strike than the 


writer. At the moment, none can say whether it will be 
long or short; whether it will be confined to the mines or 
spread to the Triple Alliance; whether it will still be with 
us at the New Year or whether Peace will suddenly break 
out between the parties ; whether it will be quiet and orderly 
or violent and dangerous. We can trust Sir Robert Horne 
to be fair and firm, to neglect no reasonable opportunity, 
and we hope he may be strong enough to prevent the pass 
from being sold by some Deus ex machina. 


Mr. Winston CHURCHILL is reputed to be one of the few 
Cabinet Ministers who are not frightened of the Prime 
Minister, to whom he occasionally stands up. Others are 
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terrified, or, if you prefer it, ‘“ hypnotized”’ At any rate 


they don’t count, though Mr. Balfour would still count if _ 


“Rally” he ever took the trouble to assert him. 

, self. It is an unhealthy situation which 
prompted some cynic to define “‘ the most powerful man in 
the country ” as “ the last man who spoke to Lloyd George,” 
Such a dispensation promotes unrest at home and abroad, 
It is all very well for the Downing Street Press to summon 
us “‘to rally round the Government in defence of the 
country,’ as every one without an axe to grind would 
wish to do, but experience teaches us that the moment 
you “rally” to the Prime Minister he, as likely as not, 
has ‘rallied’ elsewhere. This is peculiarly the case in a 
time of strikes, when there is keen anxiety lest Mr. Lloyd 
George should meet some casual passer-by who advises 
him ‘to try a private deal with the miners, who will take 
more from you than from anyone else.” It is common 
knowledge that one element in their intractable attitude 
was the rooted conviction that, however firm Sir Robert 
Horne might be, the door of No. 10 Downing Street would 
never be closed against any Trade Union Secretary, and 
that before the twelfth hour sounded there would be the 
usual Ministerial wobble, if not earlier. Mr. Lloyd George 
finds it extremely difficult to pursue any consistent course 


of action, despite his vaunted ‘“‘driving-power,” and we 
should never be surprised to hear that one of his henchmen — 


was “‘ fixing up” the Coal Strike round the corner on the 
basis of abandoning the very flag round which we are 
invited “to rally.” 
PosstBLy our opinion may be discounted as “ prejudice,” 
but Mr. Churchill’s evidence cannot be thus disposed of. 
, In the course of a vigorous defence of Govern- 
“pment policy (Dundee, October 16th), he let 
several considerable cats out of the bag, 
which fully justify any mistrust of his Chief, whose 
idiosyncrasies are partially responsible for the coal strike, 
which should remain exclusively in the hands of Sir Robert 
Horne. We have always believed that Mr. Lloyd George 
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was in favour of Nationalizing the mines when he appointed 
the Sankey Commission to pave the way in that direction. 
Is it surprising, considering that he was in favour of 
Nationalizing the railways ?—which is the only possible 
interpretation of Mr. Churchill’s disclosure at Dundee in 
reply to the following question : 

At Lochee in 1918 you stated that the Government had decided upon a 
policy for the nationalization of the railways. Mr. Bonar Law stated in the 


House of Commons that the Prime Minister and he had never discussed nation- 
alization. Will you say who was the Ananias on that occasion ? 


Note this categorical answer : 


I am quite certain there would be no difference of opinion between Mr. 
Bonar Law and me upon this subject. I had full warrant for the statement I 
made when I came to Dundee then. I certainly should not have made that 
statement unless I had good reason to believe that a measure for the nation- 
alization of the railways would have been included in the Government pro- 

e. . So many statements have been made since on this question 
that I wish to point out I had warrant for my statement. 
This is germane to the present crisis, because undeniably 
one cause of the miners’ exasperation is their belief that 
they would get Nationalization via the Sankey Commission. 
We trust they were not tricked, but they certainly think 
they were, and all the world knows that the Coalition was at 
the moment in one of those periodic panics that are liable 


to seize them and which keep everybody else on tenterhooks. 


No wonder Coalition orators and Coalition journals have 
become effusive over Mr. Smillie, who did the Government 
\ God an extraordinarily good turn when it was 

most needed, by threatening a hateful strike 
which necessarily rallied the public of both sexes to the 
support of Coalition candidates. The Ilford by-election 
is a case in point. ‘“ Liberalism” and “ Labour” had 
been confident of making an impressive demonstration in 
this promising constituency. But as the mining menace 
developed, “‘ Progressive” parties received a sharp set-back, 
and ultimately the poll was declared as follows : 


Mr. F. Wise (Co. U.).. ~15,612 
Mr. Joseph King (Lab.) 6,577 
Major J. H. W. Thompson ‘(nd. L) -» 6,515 


Coalition majority .. 9,035 
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~The Coalition nominee, it will be observed, actually polled 
more votes than his combined opponents in a district, 
regarded as particularly favourable ground for Daily Herald 
propaganda. No one pretends that Ministers are popular 
or would be heard to suggest that their candidate would 
have polled as he did, but for the blunders of their enemies, 
The Wee-Frees, under Mr. Asquith, have become but a 
feeble edition of Coalition Liberals under Mr. Lloyd George, 
and encourage the Government in its worst follies, whether 
in Europe or in Asia. The country could gain nothing by 
putting them in—we should have rather more “ Montagu- 
ism” in India, still more Scuttle in Egypt, yet more 
cottoning to the Bolshevik and the Boche than we have 
at present. The function of this section of the Opposition 
is apparently to make things easier for Mr. Lloyd George 
in making a mess of our external affairs. Then we have 
“Labour ” ever ready to help him over awkward domestic 
stiles by frightening the mass of our sober and sensible 
people by the relation which the Lansburys, the Williamses, 
etc., have established with Lenin and Trotsky. It was 
Mr. Williams—Mr. Smillie’s alter ego in the Triple Alliance | 
—who declared this summer at the Albert Hall (July 11, 
1920): ‘I will vote for the revolution. I will strike and 
practise direct action for the revolution. I will engage in 
moral and intellectual propaganda for the revolution, and 
believe me, friends, when the time comes I will use force 
for the revolution.” It was Mr. Tom Mann, the Secretary 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, who declared, in 


an interview: “I entirely approve of all that he [Lenin] 
does,” and on another occasion, “I will do my best to 
imitate Russia.”” The British people now know too much 
about Bolshevist Russia to follow these maniacs, and they 
have no alternative but to vote Coalition against “‘ Labour” 
candidates. However susceptible to Soviet overtures he 
may be, for electioneering purposes Mr. Lloyd George is 
constrained to assume an anti-Bolshevist attitude on the 
platform, and consequently secures the anti-Bolshevist 
vote. It is unfortunate that he is temperamentally unable 
to pursue a similar policy elsewhere. 
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Tue Coal Strike is a dismal topic because every detail of 
it is so deadly. Ireland is even more dismal, because every 
feature of the Irish question is humiliating. 
~ wot'y Tesle Indeed, the more it is talked about, the 
further we recede, under the guidance of 
so-called statesmen whose whole public life has been bound 


up with “ Home Rule,” in which the elder generation found 


salvation in the winter of 1885-86. It has been the chief 
Parliamentary topic ever since, and will remain for all 
time a standing monument of Parliamentary ineptitude. 
In other matters, excuses can usually be made for failure— 
thus the blame for blunders in foreign affairs may be debited 
to the “ unreasonableness”’ of some foreign Government, 
those of Imperial affairs to the obstinacy of Colonial Govern- 
ments, and so on; but the Irish question is an exclusively 
domestic topic of which British statesmen have had a 
monopoly for more than a generation, besides being the 
one to which they have most constantly applied their minds 
and devoted their speeches, ever since Mr. Gladstone set 
the fatal example in the eighties of making it the piéce de 
résistance of Party politics. But at least he had the excuse 
of dealing with an issue on which depended the fate of 
Governments, which lay at the mercy of a compact and 
determined. body of Irish Nationalists, under the masterful 
tule of Parnell. But to-day the Irish vote is negligible, 
while Irish representation has virtually ceased to exist. 
Nevertheless, our statesmen grow wilder and wilder in 
their utterances on the Irish question and ever more feeble 
in their actions. What is the explanation of this thusness ? 
We wish we knew. We have no idea. When we read the 
last utterance of Mr. Asquith, we hardly know where we 
are. When we turn to the constructive proposition of 
Viscount Grey, we are equally at sea. Jt is, however, 
something that these doctors should violently disagree and 
that each repudiates the crazy remedy of the other, though 
hetween the two there is little to choose. They equally 
forget what Ireland is and where she is when they calmly 
propose that we wash our hands of her as though she were 
situate in another planet. If this be the “‘ powerful sanity ” 
VOL, LXXVI 
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which is Lord Morley’s prescription for a disease he has had 
no small hand in fomenting, we should prefer to see the 
question entrusted to the decision of the inmates of Bedlam, 
who could hardly do worse than some of our great wise 
and eminent Front-Benchers. 


Viscount GREY OF FaLLopON opened the ball by publishing 
a solution of the Irish impasse in the Westminster Gazette, 
/ prefaced by the promising remark that the 
Radical underlying cause was less the shortcomin 
Bankruptcy 88 
of any particular Government than the dis- 
sension among Irishmen. Therefore, “ nothing in the way 
of a bargain between the British Government and one part 
of Ireland has any chance of success.”” This is a somewhat 
tardy discovery in statesmen who for thirty years have 
acted on the opposite principle, assuming that all that was 
necessary was to propitiate Nationalist Ireland. In his 
new mood, Viscount Grey opines that the Irish must be 
constrained to draw up their own plan, subject to the 


limitation that Great Britain and Ireland must always . 


have “one foreign policy, one Army and one Navy.” 
Otherwise, “‘ Irishmen must be as free as the peoples of 
the great self-governing Dominions to settle for themselves 
how their country is to be governed.” To promote his 
project, Viscount Grey would inform Ireland that the 
British Government will, in any event, clear out at the 
end of two years. We can see no merit in this solution, 
save that it registers the bankruptcy of Radical statesman- 
ship. This was accentuated by a letter in The Times from 
Viscount Grey’s former leader, Mr. Asquith, criticizing his 
quondam follower because “I cannot bring myself to con- 
template, even as a counsel of ultimate despair, our final 
abandonment—as he seems to suggest—of the trust which 
history has imposed on us.” After denouncing the Govern- 
~ ment Bill as a “ paltering compromise ’’—as it certainly is— 
the ex-Premier, in his ardour to ‘meet and satisfy Irish 
aspirations,” declared for a policy of Dominion Home Rule 
for Ireland, beginning with “ fiscal independence” and 
including, apparently, naval and military autonomy, as 
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regards which he does not share Lord Grey’s apprehension. 
“Trust the Irish’ is nowadays the Asquithian catchword. 
He tells us: ‘“‘ No Irish Government would be so insane as 
to mortgage its scanty margin of resources for such a 
fruitless and costly enterprise as the creation of an Irish 
Navy.” But after Ireland’s repudiation of all share in 
the National Debt—which would be her first act under Mr. 
Asquith’s scheme—she would be far from the poorest 
member of the British Empire. Anyhow, few Englishmen 
would care to bank on Mr. Asquith’s judgment as to probable 
political developments in Ireland, considering that all his 
previous calculations have miscarried. Nor are we reassured 
by his subsequent explanations, which indicate that his 
constructive capacity—which was never his strongest point 
—is at a particularly low ebb. 


Tue chaos to which Irish chaos has reduced the former 
Gladstonian Party had a salutary effect on our mercurial 

' Prime Minister. Mr. Lloyd George is so 
ocean constituted that when Liberals seem in a 
hole he becomes more Conservative, and vice versa. Not 
that this makes him more dependable, because he abandons 
a standpoint almost as soon as he takes it up. For the 
moment, however, he champions Law and Order, on which 
he discourses eloquently, and the Manchester Guardian 
regards its hero more in sorrow than in anger. Our esteemed 
contemporary the Spectator detects ‘‘ a marked strengthening 
in the determination of the Government to prove their 
recognition of the fact that they can exist only by governing,” 
which it pronounces ‘‘ a very important point in the fortunes 
of the Government, and above all in the fortunes of Mr.. 
Loyd George himself.” Indeed, it would be. None would 
rejoice more than ourselves should the Coalition turn over 
anew leaf. If we remain sceptical, it is only because we 
have heard this sort of thing so often before and have been 
invariably ‘‘let down.” The Prime Minister has certainly 
spoken more decidedly of late, and on domestic affairs has 
held his head in the right direction. There is even an 
improvement in Ireland, which is exclusively due to the grim 
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fact of ‘‘ reprisals,” ice. the refusal of the forces of the 
Crown to allow themselves to be butchered by organized 
bands of assassins, whose crimes are either connived at by 
the country-side or the latter is terrorized. In either cage, 
these horrors had to stop, and as there was no other remedy, 
soldiers and policemen necessarily took the law into their 
own hands. As Mr. Lloyd George lately reminded a Welsh 
audience, 109 of the police had been murdered in Ireland 
during the past year. At last the patience of the police 
had given way, and there had been “some severe hitting 
back.” After all, Sinn Fein boasts that it is war. ‘‘ But 
if it really is a case of war, it should be war on both sides, 
Are the police to stand up to be shot like dogs without 
any attempt at defence?” ‘‘ Yes,” says Mr. Asquith 
and the Daily Herald. A thousand times “No” says 
everybody else. The efficacy of the hateful necessity of 
reprisals may be gathered from the chorus of howls and 
yowls of all Sinn Feiners and their friends. 


Tue delay in announcing Lord Chelmsford’s successor in the 
Indian Viceroyalty is generally debited to political intrigue, 

Several careerists are understood to have 
marked down this splendid office for them: 
selves, and their friends have been busy on their behalf in 
the Press. At one time Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of 
State for India, was regarded as a “dead certainty ”— 
who, it was argued, could be more suitable than a Secretary 
of State to carry through “the great constructive ”—o 
destructive—policy associated with his name? But his 
prospects were blighted by his demeanour during the Dyer 
Debates. From that moment other colleagues have contem- 
plated ‘“exiling’’ themselves to India. There was much 
spade-work put in on behalf of Lord Birkenhead—possibly 
unbeknown to the Lord Chancellor—enthusiasts averring 
that, could he resign himself to relinquishing his claims on 
the Premiership, he might be tempted to pass the Suez Canal. 
Then Mr. Winston Churchill emerged into view as a poss 
bility. His position in the Coalition had become somewhat 
uncomfortable. India offered an easy and dignified exit. 
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Whether Lord Beaverbrook was ever in the running we 
cannot say—he is for most things—but Mr. Frederick 
Guest’s claims were confidently canvassed, the Viceroyalty 
being regarded as no unworthy reward for his “ services ” 
as a Coalition Whip. Lord Lee of Fareham, Lord Lytton 
are among others for whom propaganda is being made. 
What we miss in such speculations is any recognition of the 
fact that a great public office is a great public trust, rather 
than the private perquisite of the pushful. India rightly 
resents being regarded as part of “ the spoils’ to be divided 
in the Whips’ Room. It matters not a brass farthing 
whether the new Viceroy is a Tweedledum or a Tweedledee 
in our Home affairs, so long as he possesses the character 
and the capacity to govern India. There is all the less 
excuse for blundering because there is more than one good 
man, so to speak, “on the ground” whose selection would 
be infinitely preferable to that of any party hacks. If 
we want a strong independent Viceroy we should look in 
the direction of such peers as Lord Ampthill, who was 
conspicuously successful during his all-too-brief tenure of 
that office. Lord Lovat is another man _ pre-eminently 
qualified for many great positions who would be thoroughly 
acceptable in any community lucky enough to get him. 


Mrs. AsquitH, as we know from her Autobiography, is 
devoted to her husband. But had she wished to do him 

an injury she could have devised nothing 
gp Ushepey more effectual than this unhappy publication. 
No censure that has so far appeared in 
print approaches the private condemnation heard on all 
hands from self-respecting people who, whatever their 
politics, regard as an outrage a book that, in some passages, 
is contra bonos mores. There is no partisanship in the 
criticism. Liberals are perhaps more angry than others, 
because they regard the performance as a reflection on their 
leader and another blow to a party already in tribulation. 
At first, there was a disposition among the author’s friends 
to attenuate the affair on the ground that ‘no one will 
take it seriously,’ or, more familiarly, “‘ it’s only Margot.” 
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But when people dipped into the contents and realized 
that it was being hawked about the world as the work of 
the wife of the ex-Prime Minister of Great Britain, who 
professed to be giving an intimate inside impression of the 
society in which she moved, the Autobiography was felt 
to be beyond a joke. The Weekly Dispatch suggests that 
it should be suppressed, adducing in support of this plea 
a positively disgusting extract with which we refrain from 
offending our readers. It is sound advice, if practicable, 
If any of the many persons with whom liberties are taken, 
or their families, applied for an injunction, they might 
conceivably succeed. But in that case the book would not 
be suppressed, but only amended by the omission of the 
challenged passage, and might profit by the advertisement 
of a cause célébre. Everyone is amazed that Mr. Asquith, 
who is lacking neither in sense nor discretion, should ever 
have allowed such a production to issue from his household, 
A man in his position could not afford to shut his eyes and 
wash his hands of the whole business. This was neither 
fair to himself, to the office he has held, to his family, nor 
to the public which he still presumes to direct in the way 
it should go. It argues a weakness of character which 
explains much that was previously mystifying, including his 
own downfall, from which he is now less likely than ever 
to rise. Is it extravagant to suggest that the relatives of 
Mrs. Asquith, who are not deficient of this world’s goods, 
should even at this late hour stop the dissemination of 
these reminiscences, until at least they have been edited 
by some friend of judgment and good taste ? 


EVERYONE admires the munificence which prompted Lord 
and Lady Lee of Fareham to present their beautiful home, 
: Chequers, to the nation as the future 
en country seat of the British Prime Minister. 
Originally the bequest was to have taken 

effect after the expiry of the owners’ life interests, but so 
anxious are they to see Mr. Lloyd George installed as a 
County Magnate, that it is now announced that this splendid 
gift will materialize forthwith. We cannot help regretting 
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the decision, while acknowledging the altruism of the 
donors. Indeed, we regard their munificence as altogether 
misplaced. It is not to the interest of the country that its 
Politicians should be rendered immune from all the con- 
sequences of national and individual extravagance which 
oppress the ordinary citizen and taxpayer. As it is, every- 
thing is made only too easy for them, with the result that 
they are over-apt to regard themselves as demi-gods and 
become painfully indifferent to the cares of the rest of a 
community rendered almost bankrupt by spendthrift Coali- 
tions, who regard expenditure as a virtue and economy as 
a vice. Most Cabinet Ministers receive £5,000 a year, 
whilst some are provided with an official residence and 
we know not what perquisites besides in the shape of rates, 
taxes, gas, coal, etc. It is true that their salaries have 
been reduced to approximately £3,000 by the Surveyors of 
Taxes, but that is the sole penalty they have suffered from 
their ineptitude and almost our only hold over them. The 
present Prime Minister is, moreover, understood to enjoy 
a legacy of £2,000 a year from the late American Pacifist, 
Andrew Carnegie. Now Lord and Lady Lee propose to 
give him a country place (though he already possesses two, 
if not three, and has never concealed his contempt for 
country gentlemen) plus an income of £2,200 a year for 
“up-keep.” Frankly, we deplore the Chequers episode. 
If a Prime Minister be a country gentleman, with a country 
house, well and good—let him live in it. But there is no 
object in trying to force him to be something which he is 
not. A Labour Prime Minister would find Chequers an 
unmitigated nuisance, unless he aped Soviet statesmen and 
converted it into a public scandal. 


THE Lawn Tennis Season, which ended with the Covered 
Courts Championship at Queen’s Club, has been memorable 

. , beyond any other. Never has the game been 
— feline m anything like so popular, and, despite profes- 
sional pessimists, never was the standard of 
play higher than in 1920, if it has ever been as high. The 
fact that foreigners secured the chief honours at Wimbledon 


ting 
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and for the first time captured the Blue Riband of the game, 
namely, the Men’s Singles Championship, besides carrying 
off the Doubles Championship, half the Mixed Doubles 
Championships and both Ladies’ Championships, need 
neither alarm nor depress us. Mr. W. T. Tilden achieved 
a record because he was worthy of it—no intelligent spectator 
of his match with the leading British player, Major A. R. F, 
Kingscote, will ever forget the play of either, which was ag 
perfect lawn tennis as the historic Centre Court has ever 
witnessed. The other members of the American quartet 
were all great players, making individual contributions to 
the game—the youngest of the four, Mr. C. 8. Garland, 
being pronounced by experts to be “ the best doubles player 
on the ground.” We should naturally have preferred our 
own countrymen to win, but no one could grudge such 
sportsmen and match-winners as this year’s American 
Davis Cup Team their well earned victories. Likewise, 
Mademoiselle Lenglen won all her events on her merits, 
She is supreme in her sex, very few of whom can even give 
her a game. The reason that the younger generation of 
foreigners have become so proficient is that they learn the 
game on hard, fast, true courts, which enable strokes to 
be developed that are unattainable on grass, which for 
most of the past summer was little better than bogland. 
When our younger generation have equal facilities for 


learning, they will recover the Championships and retrieve 


“the ashes’ of the Davis Cup. At the moment there is a 
dearth of young players of promise in these Islands, but 


the dearth is confined to one sex. The past season has” 


seen lady champions in the making, provided the photo- 
graphic press will spare them the perils of the premature 
boom. British boys, speaking generally, play a tame and 
feeble game—British girls, in some cases, a brilliant and 
dashing game. The first phenomenon is probably due to 
the fact that schoolboys have been encouraged to despise 
lawn tennis as “ pat-ball,” a delusion that will be cured 
under the leadership of Harrow, which has decided to 
“recognize” it as school game,” and which, in conse 
quence, should within five years produce a Renshaw, & 
Doherty or a Tilden. 
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NaTIONALISM in Italy is at once an association and a 
doctrine. As an association (the Associazione Nazionalista 
Italiana) it has important organized forces in Rome and 
also in the provinces. In Rome it is represented by a 
great daily newspaper, the Idea Nazionale, and in some of 
the larger cities it publishes weeklies. It possesses also an 
important monthly review, Politica. The headquarters of 
the association are of course in Rome, but in all the cities 
of Italy, great or small, there are “‘ groups,” with a number 
of members. By the total on its registers the Nationalist 
Association holds the third place in Italy, being preceded 
oly by the Socialist and Catholic Popular Parties. It 
outnumbers Liberals, Radicals and the like, although the 
habit of mind represented by these latter and by Democracy 
in general—not to mention the old Monarchical and Con- 
stitutional colours—is far more widely spread, and possesses 
an incomparably larger political representation. Italian 
Nationalism finds its recruits first and foremost among the 


youth of Italy: so it was before the war, and now much 


more is that the case. Itself very young, it was founded 
at a first congress in Florence towards the end of 1910. 
Soon after, it took a very active part in urging the Govern- 
ment upon the expedition to Tripoli, with ardour and 
success. In the summer of 1914, so soon as the great 
European War broke out, the Nationalists, with heart, 
mind, soul and strength, led on all those who insisted that 
Italy should join the Allies. In Rome, Milan, Genoa, 
Turin, Florence, Naples, there was no meeting, procession, 
demonstration in which the Nationalists did not hold the 
chief rank. Their energy was untiring; their numbers 
grew apace. 

_In war they did their duty. Some “ groups” had over 
half their members killed; and the Association can count 
among its members thirteen of those who won the highest 
of our decorations given for courage—I mean the Italian 
Victoria Cross. Two men sank the Austrian battleship 
Viribus Unitis; one was a Nationalist, a member of the 
Central Committee, Raffaele Paolucci. A spirit of heroism 
comes natural to a society just formed of men for the most 
part young, although it would be seriously misconstruing 
our movement to identify it with an extravagant and 
fanatical militarism. Throughout the Italian Army no 
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“* militarist > General would be found ; such an accusation, 
sometimes brought by certain politicians, is an invention, 
as unscrupulous as ill-natured. Italy has moved far away 
from the historic periods, whether of barbarism or of 
decadence, when the militarist spirit flourishes ; the classes 
from which our army is recruited, like the army itself, in 
which “ militarism” might be expected to govern, enjoy 
a balance of mind and are perfectly loyal towards ou 
national and civil institutions. Moreover, within the 
Association the military element, though not altogether 
absent, is rare. Neither is the Nationalist a “ Jingo”; 
he is just a fervent patriot. Nor is he in any respect 
whatever a political dilettante, using the words of Imperial- 
ism, while never really Italian or historic. He is not simply 
of the ‘ Irredentist’? group, though he has fought, and 
will fight, for Fiume and Dalmatia; that, however, is but 
an episode in his programme. Remark, also, that English- 
men, on hearing the word “ Nationalism,” will be apt to 
think of Ireland; but in Italy it signifies united national 
co-operation. The French idea, too, is not exactly the 
same. Nationalism in Italy has its roots in the basic 
conditions of Italian life. Therefore it wields over the 
nation an influence quite out of proportion to its power in 
Parliament. For it is an attitude of mind. The older 
parties, enumerated above, are naturally more widespread, 
because official. Parliament, the various public depart- 
ments and institutions, are crowded with their adherents, 
while Nationalism has nothing official about it. Never: 
theless, though born yesterday, its action has often proved 
decisive. 

Come now to its doctrine. This is in part inspired by 
the special conditions of Italy; in part, and that the more 
important, it bears a universal application. It is an 
attempt to revise the political civilization of the world, 
acting in and among the nations, regulating their home 
life and their foreign policy. Hence our Italian ideas may 
not be without value elsewhere. Consider how, in spite of 
the end put to the World War, a terrible revolution still 
goes on in Russia, which, although primarily a Russian 
affair, has world-wide effects. Socialism and Bolshevism are 
general phenomena: the first, under various forms, to be 
found everywhere; the second, not only in its original 
home, but threatening all other countries. Talk of Liberal: 
ism and Democracy is universal. Again, there sprang up 
between the conclusion of war and the Peace Conference 
in all continents, as if from the excited hopes of nations 
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on their knees, an immense cyclone, mystic and humani- 
tarian, the looking for a second redemption of mankind— 
call it Wilsonism. Towards all these phenomena our 
Nationalism has its own point of view; it is an organic 
principle promoting the greatest reforms and transforma- 
tions in society. Without doubt such series of events 
obey fixed laws, difficult to investigate, but certain. If our 
self-consequence would admit it, the human story, under 
this aspect, is a section of natural history. And thus Italian 
Nationalism comes forward as a scientific doctrine which 
may be applied all round. Hitherto, in the political order, 
we have heard much of a theory recent as yesterday (old 
as the world in its essence, but new in the latest form it has 
taken): I mean Socialism. Now, though only yet in its 
beginnings and having in front of it an incomparably more 
difficult task, Italian Nationalism is the second new pheno- 
menon born in our day, emerging from the deepest laws of 
national life and meaning to face and conquer Socialism. 
The rule of the “middle class” in Europe, political and 
other, is a thing of the past. In the past are its ideas, 
sentiments, ideologies and public habits rooted. We Latins 
hold that it was the French Revolution which gave birth 
to the modern idea, but it also carried within it the “‘ advent 
of the proletariat.” This novel force, though in its primitive 
shape narrow, aggressive, dictatorial, confronts the middle 
classes of Europe, calling itself Progress. Beside it the 
principles and institutions of the old Liberalism appear 
(0 Aristophanes !) to be Reaction. Now, our Nationalism 
is a revision of Socialism, as the latter was a revision of 
the old Liberalism. But, likewise, it offers a double aspect: 
it is Italian and it is universal. Let us consider it first in 
its intimate connection with modern Italian life. 


* * * * 


Italy, as students are well aware, has passed, in her 
long history, through the most varied experiences. Call to 
mind the Roman Empire. To-day the British Empire is 
incomparably more vast, but the Roman stood alone, and 
beside the British other Great Powers exist. Rome had 
conquered the whole civilized world and its barbarian 
fringes. This fact is unique in history. Again, Italy had 
experience of a spiritual empire—the Papacy. She developed, 
again, a multitude of city states or communes, with an 
expansive energetic spirit, leaders in commerce. Then 
Italy passed through the chapter of monarchies and prin- 
cipalities, and afterwards fell into servitude. Finally, not 
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many decades have elapsed since Italia Una became a 
National State. Now, when we consider all these facts, 
Italian history, with its record of dismemberment and 
serfdom, possesses a tragic pathos; but, on the other hand, 
although Imperial Rome and the Papacy may have taught 
Italians a sense of nobility and greatness, none of these 
vicissitudes were a good preparation for the strong Nationa] 
State. None could impart to Italians the political education 
it demanded for its management. 

There is a facile disposition to suppose that the fellow. 
countrymen of Machiavelli must needs be born politicians, 
astute as any to be found. They are paying for having 
produced a genius who wrote a great historic book, a chapter 
of that cruel “ natural history,” as we have called it, which 
was in vogue at that time—I mean The Prince. The 
author under no circumstances proved a great or formidable 
politician; yet, from that day till this, Italians have not 
escaped the charge of being subtle statesmen, a terror to 
everybody. On the other hand, there was a King who wrote 
a reply to our Machiavelli. He, indeed, was a consummate 
politician, with a large dash of the brigand in him— 
Frederick the Great of Prussia. But Machiavelli himself, 
unlike Frederick, had no such gifts. 

Well, the National State, the Kingdom of Italy (if we 
leave Piedmont aside), came as by a sudden stroke; and 
the effects are still felt. Thanks to these conditions under 
which the State was founded, the governing classes are still, 
as we might expect, only in the way of formation, both as 
regards vigour and political wisdom. Which things being 
so, we can easily comprehend the birth of a Nationalism in 
Italy. It cannot fail to be a doctrine of advance, a school 
in which to learn the functions of the State and the science 
of government ; so much, indeed, that the clearest thinkers 
in the movement have always refused to look upon it as 
a.‘ party’; they desired that it should remain an “ asso- 
ciation,” thereby indicating its higher and more reconciling 
function. 

To continue, for a moment, our review of the conditions 
under which modern Italy arose: on recovering her freedom 
she neither was, nor could at once become, a region of great 
industrial expansion. The age of the Italian maritime 
Republics, with their conquests and their commerce, had 
long passed away; and there was not an Italian nation 
when the modern industrial period began. Italy had played 
a leading part in the mercantile activities of the Middle 
Ages, but modern industry had grown to its magnificent 
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dimensions elsewhere before the “ Third Italy’ had seen 
the light. The discovery of America, the gift of an Italian 
to Europe, was fatal to Italy. It brought us not an en- 
largement, but a retrenchment of the world, and it hastened 
the decline of Venice. Colonial trans-oceanic empires rose 
and fell; they grew ever stronger, till they became the 
rincipal agents in that immense modern exploitation of the 
soil and all beneath it, traversing the wide marine spaces, 
whose terrors had been subdued. 

And Italy, which had no political existence, maintained 
herself economically as a little agricultural farm, certain 
of its districts remaining even at this day primitive and 
backward. Moreover, the Italian thinker of ten or twenty 
years ago had to face a very serious question. He found 
that his country was subject to an enormous emigration ; 
and that, even among cultivated minds, there were not a 
few to whom this grievous necessity appeared as if a token 
of higher civilization and a boon conceded by Providence. 
These men extolled the “Italian Colonies” of South 
America, to which Italian labour had given prosperity— 
Brazil and the Argentine, where our emigrants had been 
toiling for the wages of a proletariat. Such were the 
conditions, such the mentality of a class not yet become 
“conscious and evolved.” This word “ proletariat” cast 
aray of light which guided the first pioneers of Nationalism 
to the real state of Italy, its poverty and want of raw 
materials, its undeveloped industry, which year after year 
drove thousands across the wide waters and scattered them 
over every continent. Italy was a “ proletariat nation.” 

And suddenly it dawned on the Nationalists that, as the 
classes of society were, such were the nations. They saw 
the world divided into proletariat nations, nations in process 
of enrichment, bourgeois nations, wealthy nations. They 
drew a parallel between the class struggle and the inter- 
national struggle. They saw that there existed among 
nations a ‘“‘class struggle” more subtle, continuous and 
insistent than war itself. They affirmed the existence of an 
international society, but in a sense far deeper than has 
hitherto been realized ; and they denied the possibility of 
perpetual peace. Well understood—and Englishmen are 
better qualified than any others to grasp its truth—European 
history has been nothing but one gigantic “ class struggle.” 
Italians perceive clearly that their own history in the 
Middle Ages was an unceasing “class war” among their 
city states. But that is not all. The present and future 
history of Europe is revealing itself already as a tremendous 
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“class war’; and whoever could see life as Shakespeare 
saw it, in its profound reality, with its tragic and epic 
meaning, would discern the “class struggle’ of the future 
dawning over the nations, which the last war has more 
divided—issuing with volcanic thunders from beneath the 
ground in Central Europe; flung out upon us from the 
East. England has had experience of such revolutions 
among the peoples, such dénouements of intestine “class 
struggles”? in immense hurricanes of militarism and im- 
perialism. There was one that went on for nearly a quarter 
of a century before it was put down. But we had better 
stay within our actual horizon. 

The Nationalists, then, became aware that Italy was a 
** proletariat’? among its neighbours and had not arrived 
at the fighting stage, but was uninformed and _ prostrate, 
Hereupon followed a vision of a twofold policy—colonial 
expansion and industrial development, by way of checking 
emigration with its consequence, wage-labour on a foreign 
soil. This the Association began at once to translate into 
propaganda and political action, doing all in its power to 
achieve some immediate result, such as the conquest of 
Tripoli ; but, above all, it was bent on persuading the Italian 
people to seize its opportunities to work with historic events 
and to aim higher. Hence, again, the central programme. 
Fixed, I keep always in view our own Nationalism, which 
is not a creation ex nihilo, but offers a direction and an 
ideal to the national life. We desire to form a State— 
self-conscious and strong; to organize Italian unity from 
within, and to guide our Italy, as well armed as possible, 
into the competition of Europe and the world. Thus the 
antithesis with Socialism is set, the ‘‘ revision’ is imposed. 
Let us now proceed from that side of Italian Nationalism 
which is more strictly Italian to the more general and 
universal aspect whereby it is completed. 


* * * * * 


When the general public in Italy, wearied of strikes in 
the public services and of the campaign of hatred waged 
against the things they held most sacred, rose up in 
indignation and riots broke out against the Socialists, as 
last July in Rome, popular opinion ascribed their origin 
to the Nationalists. Whether popular opinion was right or 
wrong as to the particular fact matters nothing ; it seized 
instinctively on this great truth: Nationalists are the 
sworn enemies of Socialism. And here precisely it is that 
it reveals its universal characteristics. Wherever Socialism 
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lives and energizes, there arises a nationalism, like the 
Italian ; and it becomes at once plain that this Nationalism 
contains the higher law, the specific and historically necessary 
law, by which Socialism is judged and condemned. In 
substance, Nationalism is the law regulating those great 
social realities which Socialism endeavours to overthrow 
and to suppress, but which cannot be overthrown or 
suppressed : it is the law of the nations. This law lays 
bare the weakness of Socialism when it leaps from the 
“class” to the “international”; for at this very juncture 
other organisms intervene, living a life of their own, with 
functions special to them, as necessary for the maintenance 
and the propagation of the species: these are the nations. 
Thus there comes forth a superb new science, to which all 
social, political and economic sciences—nay, Socialism itself 
—and universal history, may contribute materials, while 
themselves forming parts of it. This, which I term the 
Biology of Nations, is, in fact, Nationalism. As a science, 
moreover, it has practical application, in Nationalist political 
action ; just as Marxism has in the politics of the Socialist 
Party. In practice the Nationalist knows that he never 
will be able to annihilate Socialism: that he wields only 
one of the forces which move against it and hinder its 
supremacy. He knows, above all, that in face of the 
party of class and the international he ought to strengthen 
the National State. This judgment which he makes of his 
adversary is of the highest importance. To realize that 
Socialism is almost as old as the world, and that it will last 
almost as long, is to fear it the less. For then we recognize 
its genuine nature. What is Socialism? It is the eternal 
desire and the eternal hope of the many to escape from 
poverty; the eternal desire and the eternal hope of all to 
ative at equality, to obtain comfort and happiness, such 
as they believe is possessed by the few. Thus the root 
of Socialism is laid open; it is seen that, underneath the 
“organized ’’ class and international, there exists the indi- 
vidual, enclosed within the narrowest limits of his being. 
What is ‘‘ class’? for this individual? A means in the 
region of material facts. What is the “international” ? 
A means to attain Utopia. And what is the very negation 
of the nation? The scheme which is in part Utopian 
and in part material. And here we detect the blunder of 
Socialism. Let us call it by this name, for Socialism is 
unaware of it. Instead of directing humanity to one goal, 
a it believes, it is itself carried, by the nature of things, 
to another. 
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To give an illustration. Certain keen thinkers in Italy, 
where, according to many at home and abroad, a Bolshevigt 
revolution is getting ready (but Italy is a long way from 
that, I thank God!), have observed that the most part of 
our strikes and disputes are simply an agitation among the 
working classes to obtain shorter hours, more leisure and 
a rate of pay which would permit more enjoyment; ap 
agitation, according to others, which will be exploited by 
agents provocateurs at home and abroad. Certain it is that 
the raging propaganda carried on to-day in our country 
districts reveals in the peasants a decided inclination not 
to ‘socialize’? that means of production, the land, but 
rather to ‘“‘ appropriate”? it. Under the red flag of Com 
munism there is a rapid rush, perhaps deliberate, towards 
individualism and the principle of private property. The 
Socialists once talked of the expropriation of the land, 
and they met with no success among the peasantry ; and 
agitators now speak of the land as a means or instrument of 
production to be left to its occupiers, and these follow them, 
But the design is, in the end, to cheat and expropriate the 
peasants who have taken the owners’ place. 

Socialists do not appear to be well acquainted with 
affairs in Russia. Moreover, in Italy there has sprung up, 
as a result of the war, a new middle class which, under the 
illusion of hastening the advent of Socialism by strikes and 
agitations, is in reality seeking to join the governing classes 
and take part in the government. The same thing is visible 
in Russia, which offers its immense territory stretchi 
across two continents to the “‘ triumph of the Great Beast,”: 
that is to say, to Socialism, in that acutest of its stages which 
is called Bolshevism. Is that Socialism? By no means, 
Is it the “‘ Dictatorship of the Proletariat’? Certainly not, 
Is it Communism? No, again. It is simply Bolshevism, 
which is Socialism finally unmasked. 
~ In the Russian Revolution we see, on the one hand, an 
immense number of new persons, carried up from the lower 
depths of barbarism and taking their place at the “ banquet 
of life,” forming new bureaucracies in the Soviets, with a 
new Capitalism of their own, otherwise called theft and 
plunder: fulfilling thus the first instinct of the individual, 
that of possession and enjoyment. We see, on the other 
hand, a more limited number of new persons, springing from 
the intellectual and professional classes, and, through 


revolution, striving after power: fulfilling thus the second }. 


instinct of the individual, that of ambition. Italian corre 


spondents in Bolshevist Russia note that at Petrograd and 
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Moscow there exists a widespread chase after pleasure, 
where the satiated instincts of the individual belonging to 
‘the old régime are quickened by the primitive passions of 
innumerable Euro-Asiatic populations. Other typical and 
more important characteristics, which deserve to be recorded 
in the history of nations and of empires, are exhibited by 
Russian Bolshevism. This child of Socialism, proletarian, 
egalitarian, humanitarian, pacifist, which abolishes the death 
penalty and suppresses armies, is the product of Karl Marx, 
the German, and of Leo Tolstoi, the Russian. With 
doctrines professedly drawn from the New Testament it 
creates a Terror, a Pretorian tyranny, from which may 
proceed, as we have observed above, the most tremendous 
nilitarist and imperialistic movements which history will 
record. Italian correspondents give striking details of the 
new Bolshevist militarism which but lately advanced upon 
sore-stricken Poland ; and Italian Socialists themselves, who 
are peacemongers in regard to Italy, are infected by Russia 


with an utterly un-Italian Jingoism. They laud and glorify 


the marching, reviews, parades of the Bolshevist armies, 
with their discipline ‘“‘ more perfect than ever it was under 
the Tsar.” Trotsky appears, if not already a Napoleon, yet 
a kind of military Robespierre heading the Russian Revolu- 
tion. He throws out phrases such as these: ‘‘ We must © 
take a red-hot iron to create a strong army, with rigid 
discipline, united and unconquerable. We must drive home 
respect for military science and thought. We must be 
permeated with a military spirit.” In the book from which 
I take these utterances, which have the true Napoleonic 
tng about them—Bolshevism seen by a Russian, its 
author, Marcus Slonim, an eyewitness, a Socialist and 
ex-deputy of the Pan-Russian Constituent Assembly—we 
read: ‘‘ The militarist spirit is very widely diffused in the 
first Socialist Republic of the world. There exists in Russia 
an extensive militarist Press, exactly resembling the 
Chauvinist newspapers against which the Socialists of all 
countries have raved, the Russians in particular. There 
has also been set up a bureau for military propaganda.” 
And Lenin writes a letter to his comrade, Bela Kun, pub- 
lished in the Tribune of Prague, in which, among other 


| things, he says: ‘The Red Army; which across Armenia 


is extending its hand to Mustapha Kemal, and across Persia 
and Turkestan is approaching the Himalayas, has before it ° 


‘a world-wide task, far more important than the occupation 


of any Polish province.” Lenin may be something of a 
braggart ; but that is how he feels. 
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Now, such transformations of Socialism do not, indeed, 
reveal bad faith or hypocrisy on the part of the Socialists, 
These unfortunate men are very often self-deceived, and 
unconsciously ‘obey the nature of things, the iron laws 
which govern humanity and its vital forms. Without 
knowing it, they have been defeated. Such is the criticism 
which Italian Nationalism levels against the international, 
Thereby Socialism is deprived of its chief force of propaganda, 
that given to it by the dogma of its assured “‘ advent”; 
at the same time it is brought to its proper place in history, 
Our view is that Socialism is not an autonomous pheno- 
menon, but simply an episode in a much more general and 
vaster historic process. Remaining within the circle of our 
Latinity, we observe that the French Revolution nationalized 
France by taking away personal rule and substituting the 
rule of a class for that of a caste. It promoted, in other 
words, the national spirit, extending national functions to 
a greater number of citizens. It is well understood how 
greatly that Revolution promoted national feeling among 
the “bourgeoisie” in many countries of the Old and New 
World. Napoleon’s conquest did much to rouse Italy and 
paved the way to unity and independence. But outside 
the bourgeoisie there stood the proletariat. Now Socialism, 
which lies between the “ class,’’ an organization too narrow 
and insufficient, and the “ international,’’ a mere abstrac- 
tion, must, willy-nilly, in spite of its hopes and intentions, 
lead up to a “nationalizing”? of the proletariat. It may 
educate in them a sense of patriotism or provoke a violent 
revolution. When the French bourgeoisie carried out its 
political revolution, it had already achieved an economic 
revolution without fighting. The Revolution was a second 
phase, loud and bloodstained, of a calm or silent process. 

But with Socialism came a new method—and that is the 
real title of modern Socialism to originality: the idea of 
class organization. In this, the middle classes, in regard 
both to economics and to politics, fellowed late and slowly; 
losing in the meantime, if not a great deal of economic 
power, yet much in political strength. They have now to 
make up for lost time by working out their own scheme 
of class organization. 

We find, therefore, in regard to organization, a first 
period, that of the working classes: these have already 
effected their organization. A second period, that of the 
middle classes: these, engaged in work and production, 
in industry and agriculture, are now setting up organizations 
of their own. To these two periods a third will succeed, 
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that of unity: working class and middle class organizations, 
by means of the very struggle between them, will be driven 
to find a point of contact, and thus will move on towards 
the National Society and National State. 

In the lucid terms of our doctrine, the ‘“ protagonist,” 
or head and front of social order, must be changed. In the 
old monarchies the protagonist was the king. In aristoc- 
racies, the caste. In oligarchies, the council. In modern 
Liberal States, the citizen; in democracy the people: 
and in both, in reality, a class, the bourgeoisie. In 
Socialism the protagonist is the proletariat. In the national 
society, finally, the protagonist is the nation. This is the 
new truth of our national platform. Naturally such a 
doctrine, the ‘‘advent of the national society,”’ is subject to 
time and accident like all human things. Every existing 
State, moreover, implies a kind of national society ; and 
many such are highly developed. Nevertheless, given our 
realized ideal of the nation, which unites conservatism with 
progress, Socialism is overcome, and the links between the 
constituent portions are tightened. The whole recognizes 
the parts ; the parts live and flourish in the whole. We may 
consider this to be the ideal which political thought in 
Western Europe to-day is seeking. 

In Italy this doctrine has already striking results, and 
outside it is capable of universal application. It preserves 
the distinction among classes through their functions of 
labour and production; it safeguards the hierarchy , of 
science and intelligence ; it leaves the individual with his 
property, so that he can direct labour and production ; 
it renovates and welcomes the modern collective forms of 
property, such as co-operation and Labour Societies. 

Certain members, belonging to the Turin group of the 
Association, have recently founded a society of which the 
programme includes the following articles: ‘“‘ First, a 
society is hereby formed in Turin to be called the Turin 
Dairy Association. It arises solely from the union of the 
single labouring and productive capacities of its members, 
not having to begin with any plant or other capital. This 
society, by the sole fruits of the labour contributed by each 
associate, aims at acquiring such property, capital and means 
of production as have been lent by persons outside. Such 
property, while in course of acquisition, will be divided among 
the members of the society in proportion to the labour of 
each, and on the basis of the utilities attained. Secondly, 
only those shall form part of the society who actually and 
continuously give their intellectual and physical work to 
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it, whether personal, technical and administrative, or ag 
workmen. All are excluded who, though furnishing to the 
society capital and the means of labour, do not give mental 
or manual help. either at all or continuously.” And the 
principle of the society’s rule is this: ‘‘ The society will 
have no employees, no wage-earners, but only members, 
whose different forces and talents, properly valued and 
measured, all united and co-ordinated, shall attain social 
ends, viz. the exclusive assignment of property in the 
means of production and labour to the living factors of the 
production themselves.” 

The experiment is noteworthy. The founders’ aim may 
appear somewhat simple; for the technicians, adminis- 
trators and workmen of the society may start from perfect 
equality to arrive at perfect inequality ; it being sufficient 
for this that some of the members should be good economists 
and others spendthrifts—the latter will sell to the former 
their portion of the property acquired. But the spirit in 
which the new society has been founded is notable: it 
unites in itself the principle of private property and the 
associative and egalitarian principle of the day. Private 
property means the man. Private property means the 
family. Private property means civilization and progress, © 
Socialism, Bolshevism, Communism tend to the conquest 
of private property. So do co-operative societies which 
start from Collectivism. But these social forms of property, 
and others which may arise in future, must respect the old 
individual forms and not destroy them. 

Here, then, is a new concept, corresponding to a general 
law of progress. Civilization, mechanic, dynamic, economic, 
social, is passing from the one to the many, from the simple 
to the composite. Progress consists in this enrichment of 
the forms and means of life. The principle of private 
property, the distinction of classes, and their inequality, 
are terms of the civilization wherein and whereby we live, 
precisely because human society is manifold and complex. 
_ We might imagine “‘ equality ”’ to be a fact in Central Africa, 
but not in Rome or London. Why, Lenin himself scouts 
the idea of equality ! 

Writing in the Communist International of Petrograd 
last December, Lenin declared: ‘‘ The little bourgeois 
Democrats who call themselves Socialists may bow their 
heads before the idols of equality, universal suffrage, 
democracy, whether direct or indirect; but the political 
and economic fact of the inequality [we had better keep 
Lenin’s own italics] of the town and country will not, for 
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all that, disappear. It is inevitable under the reign of 
Capitalism and during the transition from that to the 
Commune. Towns cannot be simply the equals of the 
country districts, nor the latter of towns, under present 
historical conditions. The country must follow the town, 
which inexorably draws the country in its wake. The 
whole question consists in knowing which class in the town 
will be able to drag the country after it, and what form this 
direction will take.” 

Now, the only comment to be made on this is that 
no Russian, either in town or country, can be the 
equal of Lenin; and for that reason Lenin is the Red 
Tsar. 

But coming back to ourselves, how, in the national 
society, according to our doctrine, can the principle of 
association (while firmly preserving the distinction of 
classes) be developed, over and above the welcome it gives 
to the new forms of labour, production and property ? We 
answer: By justifying classes, private property, inequality, 
not in the classes or individuals, but in their social functions. 
These functions have implicitly a character which individuals 
and classes have not. In the past, classes and individuals 
appeared as if shut up within their special rights. They 
were not merely distinct, but divided. To-day, they are 
tending towards unity through their functions. Thus, when 
we look at the work, instead of merely the worker, this 
associative principle of ours may furnish a, meeting-place 
of all. The doctrine of “functions,” which is contrary to 
Socialism, but eminently social, has a universal importance. 
It will justify modern Capitalism and also the British 
Empire. When. I hear cultivated persons condemn all 
those enormous national and international phenomena, 
such as Capitalism and Imperialism (only not the German !), 
I cannot help thinking of the law of Nature thanks to 
which the human race is continued. What crimes, corrup- 
tions, depravities, degradations, horrors have not existed 
by consequence or occasion of that law! Nature moves 
through millenniums in light and darkness, burdening itself 
more and more with delinquencies, and will, perhaps, during 
other millenniums. But such is the law, without which the 


human race would come to an end. So is it with Capitalism. 


Of how many horrors have not the Socialists accused it ? 
and how many iniquities we behold in it! But such, 
I repeat, is the law. In like manner with Imperialism. 
How Democracy condemns it, and how many wars it has 
provoked! Yet such is the law. Their functions are of 
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prime necessity for the nations and the human race. And 
there is no remedy. 


* * * * * 


After this exposition it is easy to explain how this 
doctrine of Nationalism enters into that great. return to the 
salutary truths which were treated with folly and disdain 
in the past century. It is bound up with a spiritual, as 
distinct from a materialistic, view of the world. 

We know well that human intelligence, when it had 
done with the formalities of scholasticism, brought forth 
the miracle of modern science. But from the triumph of 
science and pride of intellect issued that rationalism which 
made the world smaller, denying the part which it could not 
comprehend, that is to say, the greater part. In the same 
way, modern industrialism was a miracle of greatness, the 
power of production dealing with soil and subsoil; but 
from this issued the materialism which became another 
and even more serious diminution of the world. 

The rationalist joined hands with the materialist during 
the past century; they conspired to degrade the régime 
of the bourgeoisie, stripping its work, great though it was, 
of all nobility, and they desecrated human life. States 
suffered also from it, as did individuals, politics not less 
than art, national societies as well as the family. Men had 
no longer senses to apprehend, amidst tangible appearances, 
the flux of the infinite sea of existence and the divine music 
of the mystery encompassing the little words of our know- 
ledge ; and where they could hear nothing, there they set 
the bounds of the universe. We remember how country 
doctors and workers in laboratories smilingly maintained 
that nothing existed save that which fell under their lenses 
or scalpels. There was a time when such deplorable 
negations were regarded as possessing a sort of mystic 
virtue, and even as a shadow of religion. We remember the 
triumph of bourgeois civilization, rationalist and materialist, 
which thought “it could produce at will ideal political 
systems for the race, like machines in a factory or ships in 
a shipyard. And while the triumph of mechanical civiliza- 
tion increased outside, moral decadence went on within. 
All the ordinances and laws of human society, solidarity 
between - classes, between State authority and citizens, 
between the labour of the hand and that of the brain, began 
to perish, Everywhere the humiliated spirit yielded to 
the reign of matter. The bourgeoisie gave birth to the 
rebellious son. Here is materialism, there rationalism ; 
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here that proud voluntarism which disposes of the world 
according to its own pleasure, there the crowd of inter- 
national ideals and again Socialism. Every form of bour- 
geoisie which arrives at its last negation works against 
and punishes itself: in its chief title to glory, the ‘fruit of 
its science and energy—modern production—the worth of 
intelligence is denied, manual labour alone is recognized. 
Socialism is not the first chapter of a new story; it is the 
last phase of a decadent and degenerate bourgeoisie. And 
that must rise in a fresh form if it would nat utterly vanish. 

Happily, the reign of the spirit is returning. We may 
hope as well as desire that, while of course not rejecting 
whatever is truly great and magnificent in science and 
economic production, this may prepare for an anxious 
and oppressed humanity a new epoch, a more complete and 
better civilization. 

Our Nationalism is, in the world of politics, the beginning 
of such a spiritual return. In all its doctrines the spiritual 
view appears. 

Spiritual is its whole conception of the national society, 
in which the principle of association subordinates the idea 
of classes and individuals to that of their functions. This 
last is already an ethical idea: from the notion of individual 
right emerges the greater one of social duty. Not only 
ought the right of property to exist so far as it is continually 
productive. Not only is it a right already constituted ; 
it ought continually to be constituted; and there is but 
a single way to this, namely, by its altruistic, social and 
national function of production. From this view of function 
we derive motives which may persuade the legitimate 
owners to hold out in the class struggle. We have rude 
but pregnant aphorisms, such as these: “ Property belongs 
to the strong”; ‘‘ The right of property is nourished by 
the force of resistance.” 

There exists one mighty form of property, not of 
individuals, but of nations: Empire. Even Empires, from 
the Roman to the British, according to the doctrines of 
Italian Nationalists, are justified by history, in so far as 
they are productive: productive and pioneers of civilization _ 
in the world. 

Linked with the preceding idea, and profoundly spiritual 
and moral, is the conception of war—human, universal, 
historic and mysterious. The passions, the horrors, the 
faults, or the necessities and duties of peoples and States 
give rise to wars; but their origin is, according to our 
doctrine, far deeper, lying in that forza operosa, to use 
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the phrase of a great Italian poet to whom England gaye 
hospitality, which affatica tutte le cose di moto in moto, 
and which loses itself in that Mystery which believers, 
among whom we count ourselves, call Divine. But it 
certainly appears that it is an “operative force” which 
works in the continual renovation and propagation of 
those productive energies without which the world and 
humanity can neither create nor continue the life of 
civilization. And thus we affirm that ‘‘ movement is the 
greatest of producers.” | 

But where the spiritual character of our doctrine appears 
clearest of all is in our conception of patriotism. A 
Nationalist in Italy detects the immense difference of meaning 
that exists between the three words paese, nazione and 
patria. The paese (country) is the Italy of parliaments, 
the ordinary administration, prefectures and _ electoral 
colleges. It is not i bel paese che Appennin parte, 
It is, so to speak, an Italy in. its first stage. Giovanni 
Giolitti, for example, a purely administrative mind, speaks 
always of the “country” (paese) and very rarely of the 
*‘nation.”” The nation is Italy as a State, a Power, with 


a will and a life in the world. It is Italy at the second | 


stage. From this, which is itself a spiritual conception, 
we proceed to the third stage, the patria, the transfiguration 
of Italy. 

When the armies of the Central Powers invaded Italy 
after Caporetto, the women and children of Fonzaso, a 
village in the occupied territory, turning towards Monte 
Grappa, which still remained to the Italians, cried out: 
“Monte Grappa, thou art still my patria!” 

In the Nationalist conception the patria is not only 
Italy, a physical and geographical expression, or Italy as a 
political system, or Italy in history, or mystic Italy. It is, 
above all, the living unity of all Italian generations. A 
spiritual entity, and real, with that spiritual reality which 
transcends all other. On these lines we would spiritualize 
even the State and the government when the “ pazrlia- 
mentary administration” of bourgeois materialism has had 
its day. 

Our Nationalism as we said at the beginning, has a 


specially large number of followers among the young, and 
in particular in the universities. Not many years ago the ~ 


youth of the universities flocked to the Socialist standard 
because it was, or appeared to be, the flaming ideal of the 
century. To-day, the Italian youths of the middle-class 
have greatly changed: they are not only patriotic, but more 
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constitutional and disciplined in national principle, which 


gives good Hope of an early improvement in our governing 
classes. The older Italians who believe in Nationalism 
belong chiefly to the professional and industrial classes, 
with a few working men and many of the old nobility. 
But illustrious professors of the universities and higher 
schools, of Rome, Florence, Bologna, Naples, Genoa and 
Turin belong to it. Giacomo Venezian, Dean of the 
University of Bologna, who died heroically on the field of 
battle, was one of the most ardent Nationalists. 

But the Association has also many bitter enemies, 
of course among the Socialists, but also among the bour- 
geoisie, and that for various reasons, not least because of 
the fierce polemics carried on by its leaders and writers, 
of whom not a few were originally Socialists and have 
shown equal vigour in fighting under the new standard. 
Moreover, being a new doctrine, and aiming at the direct 
revision of the laws touching States and Nations, as well 
as a critical method which restores lost truths to light and 
lays ‘bare the sophisms in circulation, it is embraced with 
zeal and sincerity. In this sense it has been called a 
revolution, in the sense, that is to say, not of institu- 
tions, but ideas. Revolutions, we know, in so far as they 
act with renovating forces, sweep away all the sediment, 
so to speak, of falsehood contracted by ignorance and 
corruption which old régimes deposit in their institutions. 
These may be called the corruption of use and wont. Those 
societies in which corruption prevails are bound to perish. 
It is a general law, observed in modern times from the fall 
of the Monarchy of Louis XVI to that of the Empire of 
Nicholas II, and it brings the biology of States and Nations 
close to the biology of natural organisms. 

Nationalism, finally, has fought keenly and often bitterly 
against the old political parties. Like Socialism, it admits 
of no compromise. These two cannot agree. With the 
liberals alone, who inherit an originally noble doctrine, 
and who bestowed in the past great men on the government, 
are the Nationalists accustomed to make election agree- 
ments, and they have shared with them the municipal 
power in Rome. But they reproach Liberals with slackness 
in the defence of the State and of the bourgeoisie against 
Socialism. And they add that the principle of Liberalism 
no longer serves our time, when the enemy is at the gate. 
When the enemy is at the gate, this should be closed. 

The Nationalists show this in regard to the principle 
of the liberty of the Press. When, in the last disturbances 
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in Rome against those who were fomenting strikes in the 
public services and against the Socialists, the printing. 
office of the Socialist newspaper Avanti was attacked and 
destroyed, all the bourgeois newspapers offered that news. 
paper their own printing-offices in homage to liberty of 
thought and the fraternity of their profession: all the 
bourgeois newspapers of Rome save one, the [dea Nazionale, 
The truth is that, for the Nationalists, things which to others 
seem still a legitimate exercise of elementary civil rights 
have become political crimes. Here the Socialists think as 
do the Nationalists. In the very days of the above men- 
tioned disturbances, the Avanti published a famous decalogue 
of Lenin, in which he said: ‘‘ The liberty of the Press 
and of public meetings would only permit the bourgeoisie 
to poison public opinion.” The Italian Socialist paper 
naturally, in view of Socialism’s imminent “ advent,” 
accepted the commandment of the great Russian “ com- 
rade.” Even amoag Socialists, in spite of their exaggerations 
and extravagances, there may be found traces of an idea of 
sound government. 

Incomparably deeper than the difference existing between 
Nationalism and Liberalism is the difference between it 
and Democracy, not only in Italy, but everywhere. This 
difference goes down to the deepest strata of human geology. 
When ‘“ Western Democracies’? made so clamorous an 
attack on Prussian Militarism and German Imperialism, 
Italian Nationalists maintained in loud tones that Demoe- 
racy itself had been the accomplice of the Kaiser in pre-’ 
paring it. They had disarmed their nations in obedience 
to peacemongers, and had reduced armaments while others 
were arming in excess. For war, in fact, often breaks out 
by upsetting the baiance of power. In regard to the home 
politics, also, of European Democracy, the Nationalist holds 
a very definite opinion. It is like a man with two wives: 
the parliamentary system is bound at once to plutocracy 
and demagogy. 

After this it is superfluous to add that Italian National- 
ists are not the friends of Parliament. As a minimum 
programme, they desire a reform of the system; as 4 
maximum, they would desire to see a national institution 
composed of the representatives of industry, of agriculture 
and of labour. 

Enrico CorRADINI 
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SPURIOUS DEMOCRACY 


Democracy, which to-day means civilization, is threatened 
with invasion by its enemies. They assail its principles of 
liberty and progress with a gospel of autocracy for the few 
and slavery for the multitude. But, democracy has dangers 
within as well as without; and it is the internal weak- 
ness which makes the external danger formidable. It has 
adopted undemocratic ideas, and it tends to throw down 
its arms and bulwarks. And, in ignorance of the real 
nature of the movement that beats against its gates, it 
seems inclined to draw the bolts. Did Englishmen but 
know what that bitter, destructive enthusiasm called Bol- 
shevism really is, in its deeds and fruits, not one of them 
who is not a degenerate could think of it with anything but 
loathing. But they do not know; and, meanwhile, prin- 
ciples fatal to democratic health undermine the power of 
resistance. 

Genuine ‘‘ democracy ”’ is profoundly true to humanity. 
It works through freedom, but not without discipline, for 
the general good. But, a false humanitarianism, which 
reverses human values and menaces the common welfare, 
has been largely adopted behind its walls. It is under 
this spirit that revolutions are begun. They spring from a 
pity which is incapable of satisfying itself or giving satis- 
faction; which, as its failure grows upon it, gives the reins 
more and more to envy, hatred and destruction, and, in the 
end, works with diabolic cruelty. 

As it starts on its career it appeals, often from most 
unchristian lips, to the Christian duty to “‘ bear the in- 
firmities of the weak.” But, it is too often forgotten, by 
those who hasten to respond, that this Christian duty cannot 
he carried out in a society where no one is to be encouraged 
to be strong and where weakness is accorded a privileged 
position—a society which, setting out to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, puts itself under the weak and lets them 
govern it. ; 

Such a policy is profoundly unwise and inhumane ; and, 
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though it may be welcomed by a bastard ‘“‘ Christian” 
sentimentality, it is inconsistent with a living and authenti 
Christianity, which stands always for the higher vitality and 
is misrepresented or perverted when it is set in opnositigy 
to human welfare. 

The humanitarian movement of the eighteenth an 
nineteenth centuries, which made the beginnings of modem 
democracy, was inspired by a thoroughly healthy sympathy 
with the sufferings of the poor. And the Religious Revival 
led by Wesley and Whitefield, had a great deal to do with 
it. It was more than consistent with Christianity—it was 
Christian—to work for the removal of privileges whic 
imposed unfair burdens and disabilities on large masses of 


the people and gave rewards to the accident of birth without J ; 


- regard for merit. And, releasing as it did great numbes 
of people from oppression, this movement added to ow 
strength as a nation, and, as reform followed reform, tended, 
with occasional set-backs, to enhance our efficiency. The 
humane desire to give liberty to the prisoners of circumstance 
—to accord something like equality of opportunity to all- 
was the constructive impulse which, joined with the prin 
ciple of seeking the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, constituted the basis of true democratic policy. 

Democracy to-day is out of health—dangerously so- 
because these principles of liberty and community are les 
popular than they formerly were. The most energetic 
forces making for change are striving to restrict liberty 
and to create a new privileged class—-a class which shal 
receive pre-eminent consideration not because it represents 
-some sort of inherited power, but because it excites ou 
pity as the “under dog.” The old democracy sought t 
give the under dog his chance; the new and undemocratit 


democracy aims at taking away the chances of other peoplefi 


by not permitting them to do anything better than the 
under dog may be able or disposed to do it. Accordingly, 


it has become not a liberating but an enslaving movementfy 


It sets the weak and unworthy in a position of mastery 
over the community. It works for the satisfaction ,of 
backward minority against the interests of the greatest 
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happiness of the greatest number; and, absorbing all 
democratic principle in an overgrown sense of pity, it goes 
beyond the giving comfort to the less capable (which is 
what we all want to do): it sets him in authority and does 
its best to secure that he shall not suffer from unsatisfied 
envy. He sets the standard for the community ; he is the 
aristocrat of Unworth. 

We seem to be ignoring the fact that the community 
must suffer if it fails to reward efficiency and sets its mark 
of approbation where Nature handicaps or excludes from 
rmning at all. We must allow our judgment to govern 
sme of our emotions. We view with sympathy the in- 
capacity of the horse, and the yet greater incapacity of 
the donkey, to compete with the power of petrol. That is 
legitimate in the region of feeling. But, the state of our 
great thoroughfares, where the slowest vehicle—pushed by 
hand, it may be—governs the situation, is a symbol of a 
folly which is to be found not in our streets alone. It is 
not good, if you be moving about to any useful purpose, 
tht you should receive more consideration when you 
desert your motor for an old “four-wheeler”; that you 
should find yourself free to cut corners (on the wrong side) 
at your leisure and be master of the road, till the donkey- 
man chooses to get in your way. From the point of view 
of the community, the old cab ought not to control the 
taxi nor the donkey-cart the cab. 

Out of the state of things in which this preference 
prevails we may come to a situation like that in the France 
a 1793, where the aristocrat and the bourgeois found it 
advantageous to appear ragged and unkempt. For, in fact, 
this spirit—the spirit that gives power to the objects of its 
jity, and privileges, instead of liberating, the under dog, 
8 the chief influence making for revolution. It is also a 
a which makes for racial decay. 

Faced as we are with a revolutionary movement, the 


Jucial aspect of its influence may seem almost negligible : 
Yyucial questions take years to work out, and revolution is 


a1 immediate menace calling for instant measures. But, 
gave though the moment is, we can best deal with it by 
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not forgetting aspects of the situation which will continue }. 


to be important when the present conspiracy agains 
humanity has been defeated. If we neglect to do this, jf 
we continue to privilege the racially C3 people, as we ar 
doing to-day, we shall still suffer from a process of decay 
in the years when we may no longer be in danger of violent 
tyranny. We may lose in a generation all that we may 
seem to save to-day if the physical and moral quality of 
our people encourages the increase of inferior types and 
penalizes possessors of Al characteristics. We do, quite 
reasonably, a great deal for the C3 people. We do what 
we can to improve away the conditions which make it 
difficult for them to survive. But we should not wish to 
help them to multiply in their C3 character. 

We have to recognize that we have suffered a loss of 
racial value, in the recent war, greater beyond all com. 
parison than has been borne by any other nation. All 
wars have a tendency to produce racial damage, because 
they set a blood-tax on young manhood. And modem 
wars do not do much in the way of redressing the balance 
by bringing pestilence and starving to operate against those 
who are unfit to assist in the struggle. But, in the recent 


war all the factors tending to racial mischief were greatly f 


increased in severity by our foolish dependence so long on 
the practice of voluntary enlistment. The effect of this was 
to reduce the moral as well as the physical value of ou 
surviving national breed. And at the same time we gave 
encouragement to less valuable elements of our race by a 
domestic policy for pacifying the people who live thrift 
lessly and thoughtlessly by transferring to them a great 
part of the means which would have enabled the classes of 
citizens who are most thrifty in their habits and most civie 
in their mind to bear the cost of family life. 
This was, from the point of view of race welfare as well 
as from that of justice, a very serious mistake. We gave 
encouragement where it was least wanted—where Nature, 
in fact, in many cases, would have applied discouragement. 
And we did a great deal to burden those whom Nature 
and sound civic discrimination would have sought to bless. 
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{It should be remembered that all through Nature 
inferior types tend to reproduce themselves rapidly ; but 
they are not reproduced for long survival. We in our 
human world, especially under the guidance of Christian 
ideas, protect those whom natural forces would destroy. 
Nature kills off the incapable; we preserve them. On 
moral and Christian grounds we help the weak; and the 
services rendered by strength to weakness under Christian 
inspiration are among the most beautiful passages of human 
experience. They need. by no means be wasteful. They 
may stand justified in worth: ‘ For the glory that redounds 
therefrom to humankind and what we are.” 

But, neither religion, nor morals, nor common sense 
requires—to put the matter at its extremity of absurdity 
and mischief—that we should favour the propagation of 
feeble-minded and lunatic stocks, or the procreation of 
chuazes: by established criminal types, or by people whose 
bodies are saturated with the inevitably transmissible 
results of vice, or with tendencies to diseases against which 
science cannot offer immunity. 

Social ameliorations, arresting the pressure of Nature on 
ui? unfit. must he accompanied by the application of eugeny’ 


principles which can serve as a moral substitute for natural 


selection, if we are to be guided by the rule of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number and act justly and humanly 
towards all. Let us not forget that Progress is not an 
Gx» invexviohle thing: that many a race has died 
for no other fault than that it was weak ; that the tendency 
of any particular species is, after a time, to extinction. 
In our human world, intellect and character can inter- 
fere with and even arrest this tendency. But the inter- 
ference must not take the line of encouraging the weaker 
elements at the expense of the more valuable. If that 
course be followed, Nature will, sooner or later, insist on 
the execution of her law, the operation of which can only 
be suspended by the wisdom, never by the folly of men. 
/It is a humane duty, as well as a social necessity, to 
limit the range of people who are unfit for unrestricted 
responsibility. There is no charity in encouraging them to 
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work mischief. And to permit two idiots to marry, and 
then to get up a subscription to maintain them, with the 
further prospect of providing accommodation for their 
offspring in the county asylum, is both to violate the laws 
of Nature and to inflict a wrong on the community and 
the race. 

If we do not arrest the tendency towards 1 increasing the 
asylum population of the country we shall tend to decrease 
the nursery accommodation in the homes of our healthy 
citizens. To do this is to limit the liberty of good citizens 
through our unwillingness to exercise some control over 
people who are incapable of using their freedom without 


doing harm. Democracy must help the weak ; it must also | 


seek to save the strong by such measures of encouragement 
and relief as mav enable the good citizen to look upon the 
caming of the child as adding less tian iv has hitherto done 
to the burden on his resources; Lene 
But, while the State can do much by giving help where 
help ‘s of pubic advantage, it must be recognized that where 
heip is not wanied—ii many well-to-do families— 


hayred aw selfish lirve Of 
COI an unwillingness to TRY a 
life. Against this vacivie and unnatural refusal 


to pass on the torch of life to the next generation, this 
neglect to exercise — this preference of death to _ 
enlightene’ fecting has oceasion to pro!est no 
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of weakness to take the place of strength. Such delibcrately 
unfruitful unions are wrong in more ways than one; bui, 
in this place, what we mark is that they are unworthy of 
good citizens. 


A. W. GovucH 
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TWO YEARS AFTER 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE VICTORY CAMPAIGN 
OF 1918 


Iv November 1918 the World War, after raging on land, 
on sea and in the air for over four years, came to a sudden 
and dramatic end. The German military monarchy, left 
isolated and unsupported in the face of a host of vic- 
torious enemies, its own armies exhausted by four years of 
arduous effort and unavailing sacrifice, and now shattered 
by four months of defeat and retreat, had sent its pleni- 
potentiaries to offer surrender. Assembled at night in the 
train of the victorious Allied Commander, in the heart of 
the Forest of Compiégne, these plenipotentiaries, at 5 a.m. 
on November 11th, affixed their signatures to their country’s 
capitulation. Six hours later the final shots of the war 
echoed away into silence. They were the last volley over 
the grave of old Europe. 

What the new era thus ushered in will eventually bring 
forth we cannot yet say, nor shall we be able to tell for 
many years to come. It is our purpose here merely to put 
down some thoughts on the military events which led to 
the peace, and to estimate the share taken in those events 
by the armies of the British Empire. 

We have now a certain amount of valuable material for 
this end—the revised edition of Lord Haig’s despatches, the 
German Government’s account of the events preceding the 
amistice, an official pamphlet of the French Staff and 


| the semi-official works of MM. Madelin and Recouly. But 


none of these can come up in value and interest to the 
monumental work of General Montgomery,* in which he tells, 
with a wealth of detail and a sumptuousness of equipment 
never yet surpassed in any military history, the story of 
the Fourth Army’s achievements from ‘‘ Germany’s black 
tay” of August 8, 1918, to the final victory. It is to 
this work that we would direct all who wish to realize the 
nature of a modern offensive campaign and to gain an 
insight into present-day warfare. It would be a work of 
sipererogation to attempt again, in the limited compass of 


*The Story of the Fourth Army in the Battles of the Hundred Days, by 
Major-General Sir Archibald Montgomery, K.C.M.G. (with a Foreword by 
General Lord Rawlinson, G.C.B., A.D.C.), 2 vols., 3 guineas net ; Hodder and 
Stoughton, London. 
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a magazine article, what General Montgomery and his staff 
have so well and truly accomplished. Some general reflec. 
tions aroused by the perusal of his and the other above. 
mentioned works may, however, be set down briefly. 

The general course of the drama of 1918 is well known, 
It consisted of two distinct acts. The period of the first 
act ran from March 21st to July 17th, and included fiye 
separate and well-marked scenes; namely, the German 
offensives in Picardy, in Flanders, on the Chemin de 
Dames and on the Matz, and the second Battle of the Marne, 
There followed a second act, from July 18th to Novem. 
ber 11th, the scenes of which, though less sharply distin 
guishable, may be said to number five, as follows: The 
counter-offensive on the Marne, the freeing of the Allied 
communications, the advance to the German fortified lines, 
the forcing of those lines and the pursuit of the Germans 
from France. 

The first striking point about these operations of 1918 
is that they approached more nearly than anything since 
the first few weeks of the war to a war of movement. Both 
sides appear to have solved the problem, formerly so diffi 
cult, of overrunning fortified lines of trenches in one rush, 
Between November 1914 and March 1918 no real break 
through had ever occurred in the West; the most that 
either side had been able to accomplish was to force back 
the enemy’s line on a front more or less wide and to compel 
him to withdraw from his forward zone of defence to another 
further in rear. In 1918 all this was changed, and 
fortified systems, which for months on end had defied all 
previous efforts to force them, were stormed in a few days, 
or sometimes in a few hours. 

The methods, however, by which the opposing armies 
attained these ends were radically different. The German 
procedure was motived by the idea that, the trench system 
having been so elaborated and brought to such a pitch of 
perfection as to render its destruction by bombardment 
too lengthy and costly a process, surprise, that secret d 
success, must be sought in paralysing its defenders at the 
moment of attack and rapidly overrunning them befor 
they could recover. The means used were an intensive 
bombardment of short duration but of unparalleled violence 
against the enemy’s forward zones, combined with a storm 
of gas shells over all his back areas and rearward communica: 
tions for some ten or twelve miles behind the fighting-lines. 
This was followed by the rapid advance of the assaulting 
divisions, consisting mainly of picked troops, organized in 
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small, self-contained units and instructed to push their 
attack without pause to the utmost possible limit. Behind 
them marched other divisions, who, on the first momentum 
of the offensive slackening, were to “ leap-frog”’ over their 
comrades and continue the drive. 

The first results of this new system proved startling in 
their effectiveness, but it soon became evident that the degree 
of success attainable under it was decidedly limited. The 
eflect of pushing the attack always at top speed and in 
one given direction was to weary the assailants, to narrow 
the zone of their penetration, and eventually to bring the 


-whole movement to a standstill owing to the exhaustion 


of the troops and the impossibility of keeping up the supply 
of munitions and food to the front lines. From experience 
it was found that the attack could, under favourable 
conditions, hope to effect a maximum penetration to a 
depth about equal to half the frontage of the attack, and 
that a period of some seven to ten days was the maximum 
possible time-limit for the continuance of the advance, 
which after that would come to anend. It was clear, then, 
that as the German method gave its best results in the 
frst few days, if the Allied lines were not definitely shat- 
tered in the initial rush their reserves could be relied on 
to restore the situation at a given time and on a given 
line—more or less. 

The elaborate precautions taken by the German leaders 
to hide the assembly of their assaulting masses, and 
the careful and thorough preparatory measures for the 
attack, were no doubt large factors in the great initial 
successes of the first three offensives; but other circum- 
stances on the Allied side, of which our enemies may 
ar may not have been aware, also contributed largely to 
tender the latter’s task easier. The British Fifth Army’s 
paucity of numbers and the wide extent of new front held 
by it in the March operations west of St. Quentin; the 
presence of the weakened and weary Portuguese divisions 
inthe sector attacked on the Lys in April; the garrisoning 
of the Chemin des Dames in May by exhausted and battle- 
tired troops, thinly spread over a large area, all helped 
the Germans to make a rapid and early gain in the first 
few days of their assaults. But the task of sustaining the 
pressure and keeping the defence on the move was, on the 
contrary, rendered more difficult than it would normally have 
been by peculiar local conditions. In March it was the 
devastated area of the Somme battlefields; in April the 
narshy swamps of the Lys valley ; in May the inaccessible 
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nature of the country on the flanks of the line of advance 
and the paucity of good and suitable communications between 
the Aisne and the Marne, which hindered the rearward 
services of the attacking mass and helped to bring it toa 
stand for want of supplies and ammunition. All these 
factors combined to render the effect of the German bloys 
less and less great as time went on, and the Allied leaders 
soon took measures to diminish even the initial success 
which had at first attended the new method of attack, 
These measures consisted in the main of an adaptation of 
the: system of elastic defence which Ludendorff had himself 
evolved against us in the previous summer and practised 
during the long series of battles around Ypres. This could 
be applied all the more effectively as the Germans were 
compelled by the nature of their system and by the general 
situation to push their offensive d outrance at whatever cost 
in losses. Thus it came about that not only did the results in 
each single offensive become a diminishing quantity from day 
to day, but also each successive offensive operation had less 
and less to show, whether in the form of ground, prisoners or 
booty taken, until in the last attack—the Friedensturm of 
July 15th—all three alike became practically negligible, and 
in no way equivalent to the sacrifices of the assailant. Even 
before the delivery of the famous counter-blow of the 18th, 
which proved the turning-point of the campaign, it had 
become clear that the new German system of attack was 
bankrupt. 

The method of Foéh, on the other hand, which in the 
end led him to victory, consisted of a series of blows delivered 
each on a broad front, but pushed only so long and so far 
as the first surprise and the original momentum of the 
attack lasted. Each separate operation thus achieved con- 
siderable results, without involving disproportionate losses 
for the troops engaged in it. Moreover, the short interval— 
often only a day or two—between these offensives was 
in sharp contradiction to the long entr’actes between the 
German attacks, which varied between three and _ five 
weeks; whereas these lengthy pauses gave the defence time 
to recover its balance and reconstitute its reserves for the 
next blow, the rapid succession of the Allied offensives and 
the continuity of their operations tended to make the general 
effect cumulative and to cause a drain of ever-increasing 
intensity on the German resources both in men and material. 

Such was the Allies’ strategical method. Tactically their 
procedure underwent such constant variation that it is not 
easy to describe any general system as being characteristic; 
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but all these variations played more or less constantly round 
the employment of tanks in conjunction with the other arms. 
In the tank the Allies possessed a weapon which, if still 
of limited material powers, exercised an immense moral 
influence on the enemy. Looking merely at the actual 
erformances of the tanks in the various operations, one 
would be tempted to say that their importance had been 
overestimated by their champions; that they were only 
one—not even perhaps the most formidable—of the 
many weapons the Allies employed. A study of General 
Montgomery’s book shows that on the Fourth Army front, 
while tanks played a predominant part in our victory on 
August 8th, they were not utilized at all at Mont St. Quentin, 
very little in the storming of the Hindenburg Line, and little 
more in the operations in the open country during the latter 
half of October and the beginning of November. The 
same thing is undoubtedly true of the other four British 
Armies. But this appearance is deceptive. It would be a 
great error to measure the value of the tank by its material 
achievements alone. For it is clear from enemy statements 
that it was in its moral effect on the adversary—that feeling 
of helplessness which its advance aroused in even the 
staunchest German heart; that even more bitter and fatal 
loss of confidence in leaders who could find no reply to this 
monstrous and irresistible engine of destruction—that there - 
lay the main value of the tank to the Allied cause. Of this 
there is good evidence not only in the extracts from captured 
letters and documents which have already been published 
in many of the histories of the Tank Corps, but likewise in 
the statements of the army chiefs, from Ludendorff down- 
wards, during the deliberations of the German Government 
preliminary to the request for an armistice. In his speech 
to the Reichstag leaders on October 2nd, Major Baron von 
den Bussche, the representative of G.H.Q., said: “It fre- 
quently happened that our men’s nerves were not equal 
to the task of facing the tanks. The great number of 
prisoners taken, which reduced our strength so sensibly, must 
be ascribed to the success of the tanks”’; while Ludendorff, 
in the full meeting of Prince Max of Baden’s Government 
on October 17th, in answer to the Chancellor’s question 
about the tanks, replied: “I hope that when our infantry 
recovers its strength the panic dread of tanks, which has 
been overcome once and has now returned, may “be overcome 
again.” 
The effect of the tanks on the mind of the German 
soldier was one cause at least of the astonishing decline of 
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moral which evinced itself in the German Army from the 
middle of July 1918. This phenomenon, however, was 
really of considerably earlier origin, although its effects only 
became manifest on a large scale during the four monte 
of the sustained Allied offensive. There were also internal 
causes of this decline. The virtue of the German Army 
had been gradually drawn from the mass of the troops wall 
concentrated in selected assault units, to which was assigned 
the leading role in all the offensives of the spring and summer, 
Not only did this policy largely account for the pauses 
between these attacks, which could not be resumed until 
the shock troops had ‘been rested and refitted after their 
previous efforts, but it also brought about an unduly high 
wastage in the best elements of the army, which thus suffered 
a moral loss even greater than the material. This moral 
decline first manifested itself on August 8th—‘‘the black 
day of the German Army,” as Ludendorff on more than one 
occasion termed it—and increased at such an alarming rate 
that on October lst German G.H.Q. informed the Government 
that “‘a break through may occur at any instant.... 
A division may fail somewhere or other at any moment, 
... The army cannot wait another forty-eight hours”; 
and on October 17th, though the situation appeared to 
Ludendorff less immediately critical, he still maintained that 
“the strain on the individual has reached a point which 
must not be exceeded. . The spirit [of insubordination] 
spread from home into the army . We cannot use men 
whose moral is not good.” To the end certain divisions 
and units succeeded in maintaining their fighting spirit 
at a satisfactory pitch; but adverse influences, emanating 
partly from within the army itself, partly from the homeland, 
had depressed the courage of even the best, and had reduced 
that of the mediocre and of the inferior elements to a level 
that rendered them practically useless for any military 
purpose. 

This alarming phenomenon was accompanied and 
accentuated by heavy material losses. The French Staff 
calculates that the total number of German divisions sank 
from 207 on July 15th to 184 by the date of the armistice; 
that at the former date there were 81 divisions in reserve 
at G.H.Q.’s disposal, of which 43 were fresh and only 12 
completely exhausted, while on November lith the total 
reserve had fallen to 17 divisions, of which only 2 were 
fresh and 10 were tired out. It must be remembered also 
that the German units were far weaker numerically than 
those of any of the Allies; the average strength of a German 
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pattalion in the middle of October was officially estimated 
at between 200 and 500, and by the beginning of November 
it had been reduced in the majority of cases to the former 
figure. During the period from July 15th to November 11th 
the Allies’ captures amounted to 385,000 prisoners and 6,600 

ns. The German artillery had been reduced at the time 
of the armistice to about two-thirds of its strength before 
the opening of the Allied offensives; the total of their machine 
guns had fallen by 25 per cent. during the same period ; 
munitions were also becoming short ; and their aircraft were 
so reduced in numbers and in quality that they no longer 
attempted to contend against the Allied squadrons. 

Morally and materially, then, the German Army had 
shrunk in less than four months of continuous defensive — 
fighting to a mere shadow of its old self and had no other 
resource left but to lay down its arms. At the time when 
it was theoretically at its strongest, in the middle of 
July, it had lost the initiative to the Allies, who kept it 
from then onwards till the end. The task of the latter 
in attack was, however, certainly facilitated by. various 
favourable circumstances. The uneven state of efficiency 
in the various divisions of the German Army rendered the 
resistance put up to an attack an uncertain quantity, 
varying in different parts of the same battlefield, and under 
these conditions the Allies could usually hope to find a 
“soft spot’? somewhere, and by working out from it to 
the flanks compel the retirement of the whole defensive 
line. Moreover, nowhere did the Germans in July and 
August 1918 stand on ground that had been prepared for 
defence, at any rate to the degree which had been customary 
during the era of trench warfare. The troops who held 
the front before Amiens, which was broken in on August 8th, 
had certainly been there for some four months, but owing 
partly to the fact that the line had undergone numerous 
minor fluctuations and partly to the reluctance of the 
German leaders to do anything tending to discourage the 
offensive spirit among their troops, little or no digging had 
been done. A comparison of the speed of the Allied 
advance in the attacks west and north of Reims, on the 
one hand, where the armies stood on virgin soil, as it were, 
and of those between Reims and the Meuse, on the other, 
where the German line had remained practically unchanged 
for four years, shows clearly how much we benefited from 
the fact that the German offensives in the earlier half of 
the year had. carried them forward from the old trench 
zones into open country. 
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So it came about that when the German Army was stil] 
comparatively powerful for defence and capable of deter. 
mined resistance, it had to do without the aid of fortif. 
cations, and was so badly battered that by the time 
it had retired as far as the formidable defensive systems 
which had previously defied all the Allied efforts, its. mora] 
and material strength was so impaired that it could not 
hold them. But the rapidity and incessancy of the Allied 
attacks was responsible for the fact that this withdrawal 
was carried out hastily and in much disorder, so that 
the wearied Germans got no rest, lost heavily in men and 
material, and saw their reserves swiftly dwindling, as they 
were drawn into the fight to gain time or stave off disasters, 
Had they been able to fall back to the Hindenburg Line 
at their leisure and under cover of strong rearguards ; had 
the Allies not followed them up hotly, redoubling blow upon 
blow, but allowed their adversaries to break away and 
regain control of their own movements, the rapid over- 
running of the far-famed defensive zones would not have 
been possible. 

That the Allied Armies were themselves feeling the effects 
of their gigantic efforts during the past three years was 
evident from the first moments of the fighting in 1918, 
and by the conclusion of hostilities their exhaustion was 
great. The strain of their rapid and continuous advance 
over long stretches of devastated country, the communica- 
tions of which had been damaged or destroyed by the enemy 
in his retreat, tended to slow down their progress, exhaust 
their men and animals, and render the task of supplying 
the forward elements ever more difficult. The fact that a 
large civilian population had to be fed in addition to the 
troops tended to increase the strain on the administrative 
services almost to breaking-point. None the less, the 
numerical superiority which had come over to the side of 
the Allies about the end of July remained henceforward 
constantly in their favour, and that to an ever-increasing 
degree. Whereas the total of German divisions had sunk 
from 207 on July 15th to 184 on November 11th, the Allied 
total rose from 194 to 205 during the same period; whereas 
the Germans on the former date could show 81 divisions 
in reserve, but on the latter only 17, their enemies’ reserves, 
in July only 70, were in November 103 divisions strong. 
This material superiority on the Allied side was more than 
paralleled by the moral ascendancy they had acquired over 
the enemy, which enabled them to undertake, and justified 
them in undertaking, attacks which would under less favour- 
able conditions have been doomed to failure, 
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No discussion of the campaign of 1918 in the West 
could omit the name of Marshal Foch, and some attempt 
to estimate his share in the final achievement. A com- 
parison between him and his master and model, Napo- 
leon, was in fashion some time ago; but though it is 
an obvious one, it is doubtful if it can be drawn with 
any pretence to truth. For the circumstances of the two 
men were at practically no point parallel. Napoleon, had 
he been only a soldier, would have been less great than he 
was; Foch could only have detracted from his own merits 
had he gone beyond his strictly military sphere. Napoleon 
throughout his career sought first to serve himself, and 
France only through himself; Foch was the servant of his 
country, and that only. Napoleon invented his own methods 
of war, moulded his armies on his own model, and chose 
his men to. serve his ends. Foch found armies, leaders and 
weapons placed ready to his hands, and had to work with 
what he had available. 

The difficulties confronting Foch were also different from 
any which the great French Emperor had to face. Foch 
took command at a moment when the fate of his campaign 
was already gravely compromised, and nothing but the 
fact that the Allied cause was in the direst peril could have 
brought him to the post of supreme leader. But for this 
peril, political-military compromises between the principles 
of united command and national amour-propre must have 
exercised their fatal sway over the actions of the Western 
Allies in 1918. But the very fact that Foch was called to 
the helm in the face of the hurricane rendered his task one 
of surpassing complexity. He had not only to save the 
situation, but, by restoring it, to live up to the confidence 
treposed in him. He had not only to deal with leaders 
among whom divergencies of view were bound to arise in 
consequence of their different national standpoints, but to 
make his own will felt in circumstances where ruin might 


follow any error of judgment. He had not only to gain and 


keep the confidence of the various Allied leaders and con- 
tingents, but to uplift the moral of their governments and 
their peoples. 

That all this was accomplished and the whole work 
crowned with complete success must be attributed mainly 
to the character and personality of the Allied Supreme 
Commander. It proves clearly enough that this character 
and personality comprised in essence more than mere mili- 
tary genius. Foch gave proof of a real diplomatic talent in 
reconciling under his leadership all these various and power- 
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ful forces, which might have spent themselves in internal 
friction or divergent effort, and in directing them to the 
single aim of defeating and destroying the enemy. He had 
shown something of this gift in the autumn of 1914, when 
he carried out with conspicuous success the co-ordination of 
the Allied efforts in Northern France and Flanders, and no 
doubt the knowledge he then gained of the peculiar qualities 
and characteristics of our own and of the Belgian armies 
stood him in good stead. That he received the most loyal 
and ungrudging support from all the Allied leaders, from 
Haig and Pétain and Pershing alike, is well known. That he 
succeeded, too, in gaining the confidence and trust of the 
troops who served under these leaders is also well known, 
Nevertheless, it was not in the first few months of waiting 
and watching that Foch could count on that implicit belief 
in his genius, that faith in his ultimate triumph, which he 
enjoyed throughout all the countries of the Entente in 
the last few months of the war. This faith could only 
come by slow degrees; it could only be firmly fixed on the 
foundation-stone of victory. Perhaps it will be regarded 
by future generations as the greatest of Foch’s merits that 
his fine judgment and sense of reality led him to commit 
no imprudences, to contrive no hurried schemes, in order 
by a showy success to gain that confidence, though he fully 
realized how great an asset it must be to him and to the 
Allied cause. But Foch was a military calculating machine 
of the first order; he would neither strike before the time 
came nor hold his blow one moment after he saw his chance. 
It was his military insight that, when the moment was ripe, 
snatched the opportunity ; it was his character that enabled 
him to triumph over all internal difficulties and get the 
best out of the powerful machine of which he held the levers. 

In these operations of Foch’s the British forces may 
proudly claim to have played the leading réle. The totals 
of their captures would alone be sufficient evidence of that; 
they took nearly as many prisoners as all the other three 
Allied Armies added together ; their trophies in guns were 
over half of the full total of the Victory Campaign. But 
there was more ground for British pride in the fact that 
these splendid results were achieved against the picked 
troops of the enemy, defending a sector vital to the safety 
of their army, and ensconced behind the strongest natural 
and artificial defences. They were no bloodless or easy 


victories that the British Army gained in its triumphal 


progress from the heart of Picardy and Artois to the French 
frontier. The tale of our captures alone would prove this; 
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the tale of our losses affords even more conclusive evidence 
of it. 

For, in fact, the British Army in 1918 was at the height 
of its power. The French, who had borne the brunt of 
four years of war, holding a length of line far exceeding 
ours, sharing in every battle in the West that was waged by 
her Allies and alone enduring the whole weight of as many 
more on her own front, were now showing signs of exhaustion, 
and were fain to call on others to lift some part of their 
crushing burden. The Belgian Army was but a small part of 
agreat host, and was by circumstances bound to remain so. 
The Americans had many fine units and performed many 


notable deeds of arms, but they were not as yet fit to play 


the leading rdle in the decisive battle for victory. There 
remained the British Army. Tried in four years of battle, 
it had yet preserved unbroken much of the spring and ardour 
of its youthful days, while acquiring the skill of leadership, 
the smoothness of organization, the mastery of its trade, 
which only experience and training can bring to perfection. 
In a word, it had been trained to a hair for its task and had 
acquired to a high degree a happy blend of all the qualities 
which make for victory. . 

It may be noted in passing how comparatively unimpor- 
tant has become the quality of human material which goes 
to compose an army. Man for man, there was a great 
difference between the individual British soldier of 1915 
and him of 1918. The flower of the youth of England who 
rushed to arms at the first call and flocked into France by 
their thousands in the spring and summer of 1915 had 
fallen like leaves in autumn in the fierce battles of Loos 
and the Somme. The armies that dealt the Germans their 
death-blow were armies largely conscripted, and drawn 
from by no means the most fit or the most warlike elements 
of the population. But they triumphed because they had 
heen welded into an army, whereas the men of 1915 had 
furnished only regiments. In 1915 the British leaders 
and their men were learning their business in the hard 
school of experience; in 1918 they had plumbed the riddle 
of war to its depths, and there was little more left for them 
to learn. The Army, like Mr. Kipling’s ship, had found 
itself—and became one of the most potent tools for victory 
that it ever fell to human general to handle. 

How true is this dictum of the comparative unimportance 
of the individual may be seen, for instance, in the difference 
between the achievements of the British IX Corps and the 
Il American Corps in the storming of the Hindenburg Line. 
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The latter formation, one of the best in the American Army, 
young, fresh, full of keenness and spirit, could yet make but 
little headway against the stubborn German defence ; while 
the IX Corps overran all the obstacles in its front and 
reached its objectives without a pause. These facts cannot 
be accounted for by any unusual difficulty in the conditions 
under which the Americans attacked; in fact, their task 
was probably the easier of the two. Nor would it be possible 
to place the valour of the American soldier second to any 
other in the world. It was simply the difference between 


units raised in 1914 and those raised in 1917—-between four _ 


years and one year of military experience. 

And, indeed, as war becomes more and more mechanical, 
so must the individual tend more and more to be merged 
in the army, and to feel himself but one tiny part of a great 
whole. This tendency may operate to take away most of 
the glamour and romance of war, and it is as well that it 
should be so. War is not, and never again will be, anything 
but a stern testing-time for men and nations: a thing to 
be entered upon with reluctance and with searching of heart; 
to be endured with fortitude and valour; to be looked 
back upon with pride and yet with sorrow. Sorrow must 
predominate in the hearts of many to whom the solemnity 
of November 11, 1920, will recall bitter bereavement and 
irreparable loss; but mellowing this emotion, and in many 
minds transcending it, must be the pride in duty well done, 
the lofty consciousness of a great common achievement. 
For it was on this day two years since that the British 
dead, that strewed the fields of France and Flanders from 
Mons to the Marne and Amiens and Arras and Ypres and 
back again, saw from the highlands whither their souls had 
gone the full reward of their toil and of their sacrifice. 


It was on this day two years since that the people of this. 


land, gone forth under arms to fight for the cause of England 
and of Europe, consummated their triumph and finished 
their labours. 

E. W. SHEPPARD 
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PEPYS AS AN ART COLLECTOR 
AND CRITIC 


Tue son of a tailor, Samuel Pepys may be justly described 
as the first middle-class collector and critic of objects of 
art in England. The extravagance of the age in which 
he lived was perhaps not without effect on his early desires 
for the acquisition of luxuries. His gradually increasing 
prosperity may be traced from the day in January 1659-60, 
when, at the age of twenty-seven, his dinner consisted of 
plain bread and cheese, to the costly dinners served on silver 
plates mentioned later. In the same month, too, Pepys 
laid the foundation of his noble library, now the glory of 
his alma mater, Magdalene College, Cambridge, by the 
purchase of a Hebrew Grammar. 

The taste and appreciation of the immortal diarist for 
the refinements of life received an early training by his 
classical education at St. Paul’s School and at Cambridge, 
the effects of which were apparent from the time of his first 
visit to Audley End, “ without comparison one of the 
stateliest palaces in the kingdom,” as Evelyn had described 
ita few years earlier. Pepys viewed with mighty admira- 
tion the glories of the house, the stateliness of the ceilings 
and of the chimney-picces, the splendid pictures, especially 
the portrait of Henry VIII by Holbein. Descending into 
the cellar, Pepys and his companion, the landlord of the 
White Hart Inn at Saffron Walden, drank most admirable 
drink, and health to King Charles II. His love of music, 
one of his cherished joys to the end of his life, is evinced by 
his playing on his flageolet, which produced an excellent 
echo among the barrels of wine in the vast cellars. Instruc- 
tive, as a revelation of his increasing powers of observation 
and more critical taste, is his account of his later visit to 
Audley End, when he declared the ceiling, previously praised 
for its stateliness, to be less impressive and the staircase 
exceeding poor. While the house contained a great many 
pictures, there was only one good one, the portrait of Henry 
VIII. The furniture is described as so ancient that he would 
not find room for it in his own house. From this noble 
mansion Pepys was taken to the ancient almshouses of 
Edward VI at Saffron Walden, and was there regaled with 
adraught of drink from a mazer-bowl of wood “ tipt ”’ with 
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silver, which on being emptied revealed to his astonished 
gaze a picture of the Holy Virgin done in silver.* 

The first recorded addition to Pepys’s collection of plate 
was made in June 1660, when he accepted a bribe in the 
shape of five pieces of gold for himself and a silver cap 
for Mrs. Pepys. If this “‘ can” was a mug, it is an interesting 
and early name for this type of drinking vessel—a name which 
has survived to this day in New England. Shortly after. 
wards he bought, or was given, the only known piece which 
has survived from his large collection, namely, the plain 
caudle-cup exhibited by Miss Cockerell at St. James’s Court 
and illustrated in the catalogue. 

At this date we are introduced to the name of one of 
London’s most opulent goldsmiths in the person of Alderman 
Edward Backwell, the virtual founder of English banking, 
but this worthy’s name is of more interest in the history of 
banking than in the annals of the goldsmith’s craft, his 
business having been concerned mainly with banking. He 
was not a craftsman himself, but a buyer and seller of plate, 
an intermediary between the craftsmen and the public, 
To Backwell’s shop Pepys betook himself on July 4, 1660, 
to buy a “state dish and cup” f in chased work at a cost 
of £19, as a gift for his patron, William Coventry, afterw 
Sir William Coventry. 

Although perhaps more appropriately included in 4 
section devoted to Pepys’s activities as a bibliophile, his 
purchase of a Bible adorned with silver crosses deserves 
notice here, on account of the decoration in silver. 

The frequent visits of Pepys to the shops of London 
goldsmiths—Alderman Backwell, Sir Robert Vyner and 
others—quickened and stimulated his taste for the master- 
pieces of that art. A proud moment in his life was on the 
occasion when his friend and patron, Edward Montagu, 
first Earl of Sandwich, asked him to buy a piece of plate 
as a gift for Stephen Fox. The piece selected was a tankard 
from Beauchamp, the goldsmith in Cheapside. This was 
displayed at a private dinner given by Fox a few days later 


* This identical mazer-bowl with silver mounts hall-marked in London in 
1507-8, and with a silver disc of the Virgin Mary set in the interior, is still 
preserved at the almshouse. 

+ A “state dish and cup” was a dish or salver on a large foot, and the 
companion cup was one of the familiar caudle-cups or porringers so popular 
in the reign of Charles II. Several of these dishes and cups have survived to 
this day. One of the most interesting pairs, made in London in 1668-9, was 
presented to Jonas Shish, His Majesty’s Master Shipwright at Deptford, by the 
Duke of York, at the launching of the Royal Charles. This pair is now in the 
important collection of old English plate of Sir Ernest Cassel. 
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to his friends, Mr. and Mrs. Pepys, and others, when the 
health of Lord Sandwich was drunk with due ceremony 
and cordiality. Pepys’s vanity was again mightily gratified 
by the acceptance by William Coventry, already mentioned, 
of a gift of plate, especially as Coventry had just refused 
a present of a noble pair of silver flagons from Commissioner 
Pett. Proudly going to Beauchamp, he selected a pair of 
silver candlesticks, which were dispatched in due course 
to the intended recipient, who took the giver’s intention 
very kindly, but, by a strange reversal of his original accept- 
ance, returned the gift with a polite letter, which aroused 
mixed emotions in Pepys-—mortification at the rebuff, but 
thankfulness at the return of so costly a gift. 

Not without interest is the cost of wrought plate in the 
first year of the Restoration—eight shillings an ounce for 
a tankard selected by Pepys from the Jewel House in the 
Tower of London at the request of Lord Sandwich, as a 
present from the King in return for Lord Sandwich’s New 
Year’s gift to the King.* This sum would be equal to about 
forty shillings before the outbreak of the Great War in 
August 1914. 

Additions had been made by Pepys to his collection, 
but have not been recorded in his Diary, for he mentions 
plate which he took to Stevens, a goldsmith, to be cleaned 
for a dinner-party. A silver tankard was stolen from his 
house in this summer, to his great grief. In this same year 
he bought six silver spoons as a christening gift for a boy. 
Whether these were the Apostle spoons so popular as presents 
on such occasions cannot be determined, but they were 
probably of another pattern, since Apostle spoons were then 
going out of favour. Shortly afterwards he bought a silver 
cup and spoon for the godchild of Mrs. Pepys. 

Pepys never lost an opportunity to examine historical 
or important plate. On the occasion of his official visit to 
Portsmouth, in April 1662, he noticed with admiration a 
present of plate from the town to the Queen, a “ salt-sellar 
of silver, the walls christall, with four eagles and four grey- 
hounds standing up at the top to bear up a dish; which 
indeed is one of the-neatest pictures of plate that I ever 
saw.” | This salt and the plate presented to the Queen by 


* In fulfilment of an old custom by which presents were made by the Monarch 
on New Year’s Day to courtiers and other distinguished persons, who returned 
the gift in plate or jewels. 

t A salt answering this description was given to the Goldsmiths' Company 
in 1693 by Thomas Seymour, and may be the identical piece, though there are 
no regal emblems upon it. 
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the City of London in June 1662 are not now in the Royal 
Collection at Windsor Castle; they may have been taken 
by the Queen (Catherine of Braganza) on her return to he 
native Portugal, together with the gold toilet service presented 
to her by the King, Charles IT, at a cost of £4,000, mentioned 
in Evelyn’s Diary in 1673. . 

The “ great rarity’ in the form of silver dishes set with 
ancient gold and silver medals, bought from an ambassador 
in need of money, which Pepys examined with manifest 
interest at the seat of Captain George Cocke at Greenwich, 
were probably not English, but some of the large dishes, 
embossed with busts of Roman Emperors and others, s9 
popular as embellishments of plate in Germany from the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

The diarist now records with satisfaction the addition 
of a “fair state dish and cup” embellished with his arms 
(this is the first mention of Pepys’s arms on plate, though 
the cup exhibited at St. James’s Court is engraved with 
his arms), a noble present, the best he had had, from William 
Warren. 

At a dinner at Barber Surgeons’ Hall, Pepys noticed 
among other “observables”? Holbein’s picture of Henry VIII 
and the silver-gilt cup given by the King to the Company, 
with bells hanging on it, which every man is to ring by shaking 
after he hath drunk up the whole cup in drinking the health 
of the royal donor.* Nothing escaped his keen eye. In 
dining with the Lord Mayor of London he displayed marked 
interest in the historic sword, one of the treasures of the City. 
His observations on the Lord Mayor’s banquet of this year 
are diverting and instructive to the student of ancient 
customs. The Lord Mayor and the Lords of the Privy 
Council alone were allowed the use of napkins and knives, 
while Pepys and other guests, regaled as they were with 
ten good dishes and abundant wine of divers sorts, were 
not provided with napkins or a change of the wooden 
trenchers from which they ate their food. Furthermore, 
they drank their wine out of pitchers of earthenware. 
Pepys was in general disappointed with the entertainment. 
Expecting to hear good music, there was only the noise of 
trumpets and drums, which displeased him, a lover and 
judge of music. The ladies, too, were disappointing ; not 
one handsome face could he discern in the ladies’ room. 
Wearied with looking upon a company of ugly women, 

* The cup here mentioned was made for the most part in the year 1523-4 
with portions of a later date. Tour little ‘ bells,” as stated by Pepys, hang 
from the bowl. 
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Pepys went into Cheapside and there saw the Lord Mayor’s 
Show, a “silly” entertainment. 

One Captain Silas Taylor, in anticipation of future 
favours, presented Pepys with “a little small state dish,” 
and in the same year his sideboard of plate was enriched 
by a tankard after the death of his brother Tom. 

Many causes have contributed to the destruction of. old 
English plate, but one of the most destructive, if the least 
known, was the custom particularly rife in the first half 
of the eighteenth century of sending old plate to the gold- 
smith to be melted and the metal remade into other objects 
in the prevailing fashion. Much of the royal plate in the 
possession of the Duke of York (afterwards James IJ) was 
doomed to this melancholy fate, as is known from Pepys’s 
ejaculation when he beheld it for the first time, ‘“‘ Lord, what 
a deal he hath!” in the presence of the Duke’s goldsmith, 
then sorting out the old plate to change for new. 

One of Pepys’s most gratifying presents was a pair of 
the noblest silver flagons that he had ever seen, a gift from 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Dennis) Gauden, Victualler to the Navy. 
So noble were they that he could not think they were his ; 
with a merry heart he looked upon them and locked them 
up. Ever keen to know the intrinsic value of his plate, he 
took the flagons to Stevens, the goldsmith, to be weighed, 
and to his great joy he was told that their weight was over 
212 ounces, valued at five shillings an ounce. He was, 
however, astonished that the cost of the workmanship 
was so high as from five to ten shillings an ounce.* 

With a proud heart Pepys now shows his plate to his 
poor relations, who ‘“‘ eyed mightily ” his “‘ great cupboard 
of plate,’ on the same day that he displayed the Gauden 
fagons on his table, the whole forming a very fine sight, 
and better than he had ever hoped to see of his own. An 
addition to his cupboard was made shortly afterwards by 
the gift of a pair of very pretty candlesticks from one Lever, 
Purser General, much to the surprise of Pepys, who had 
done this man no service, but a disservice in the matter of 
his accounts. Another gift was a pair of large silver candle- 
sticks and snuffers, from Harris, the sailmaker. 

Not without interest in the history of English silver for 
the table is the purchase by Pepys of some silver forks in 
the New Year of 1665, a very early anticipation of the 
general use of silver forks in England. His continued interest 
in plate is shown in January 1666, when he saluted his little 

* Right shillings was the cost of fashioning the tankard given by Charles II 
to Lord Sandwich (see p. 367). 
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goldsmith’s wife, Mrs. Stokes, and bespoke a silver cha 
dish for warming plates. Three weeks later he called fo 
the chafing-dishes, having apparently bought more than one, 
and also took home a silver dredger. This good lady was 
doubtless the wife of Humphrey Stokes, at the Black Hong 
in Lombard Street. — 

Once more the cupboard of plate of our diarist is mep. 
tioned, this time in connection with his intention to pick 
out about forty pounds’ worth to be changed for more useful 
pieces. Additions were now made to it after a visit to the 
shop of the goldsmith-banker, Sir Robert Vyner, where he 
had gone to see some silver plates made as a present from 
Captain George Cocke to my Lord Brouncker.* So charmed 
was Pepys with these plates that-he bespoke a dozen for 
himself, but greater still was his joy when the generous 
captain begged him to accept them as a gift. To the great 
satisfaction and pride of Pepys these silver plates adorned 
his dining-table at a dinner given by him to Lord Sandwich 
and four others, when all things were mighty rich and 
handsome. Captain Cocke presented Pepys with another 
dozen silver plates obtained from Sir Robert Vyner. Added 
to his collection at the same time were a fair pair of candle. 
sticks and six plates, truly ‘a very pretty present,” from 
one Foundes. 

Stirred as was the country at a time when public affairs 
were in a deplorable condition, the seamen in a state of 
mutiny for want of their just pay, our enemies, the French 
and Dutch, growing daily more turbulent, the City in a 
ruinous state since the Great Fire, the inhabitants moving 
elsewhere and no encouragement to traders, a sad and 
vicious and negligent Court, and all sober men fearful of the 
coming ruin of the whole kingdom within a year—such is 
the gloomy picture painted by Pepys—yet amidst all this 
gloom he complacently contemplates his prosperous con 
dition, abounding in good plate to such an extent as to enable 
him, as he proudly states, to serve his guests on silver plates, 
now two and a half dozen in number. On January 4, 166), 
he gave a great dinner-party, dazing all his guests by seeing 
themselves so nobly served in plate. As evidence of his 
great pride in his possessions, the following episodes are a 
interest. Lord Brouncker, a guest on one occasion, had 


* Silver plates of the Stuart period are of great rarity to-day. Twenty-two, 
varying in date from 1639 to 1643, are or were in the Kremlin, having been 
gift from Charles I to the Tsar. Prince Rupert bought a set from Alderman 
Backwell, but this has probably been melted and the metal made into other 
objects. 
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taken much notice of the handsome Pepysian silver, especially 
admiring the fine flagons and observing merrily, though 
enviously, that Pepys could not have come honestly by them. 
Vexed at the peer’s ignoble soul, he was determined to beware 
of him in future, but slyly rejoiced at the opportunity 
afforded him to show my Lord Brouncker that he was no 
mean fellow, and that he could live well in the world and 
be the happy possessor of good things. The second episode 
occurred at a large dinner-party, when he observed with 
evident satisfaction the way his guests looked upon all his 
fine plate; while the third was the dinner given by Sir 
William Penn, who had borrowed Pepys’s silver plates— 
a dinner described by Pepys, a guest, as a sorry affair, with 
nothing handsome but these plates. 

Two more additions to his cupboard of plate are chronicled, 
namely, a standish and a snuff-dish. 

An interesting circumstance now occurs in the Diary. 
On one of his frequent visits to the shop of Sir Robert Vyner, 
Pepys was shown two or three great silver flagons, engraved 
with inscriptions as gifts from the King to certain persons 
of quality who had rendered conspicuous services by remain- 
ing in town during the Great Plague.* 

The arrival of the Dutch ships in the Thames created 
a panic in London. Pepys, anxious for the safety of his 
plate, adopted the same course as he had done in the Great 
Fire, and distributed it in different places, hoping thereby 
to save at least a portion of it in the event of the capture 
of London by the Dutch. His gold coin, to the value of 
£300, he carried in a girdle around his body.f 

With a brief reference to his admiration of the splendour 
of the Coronation plate of Charles II, happily still preserved 
in the Tower of London, and to the noble silver warming- 
pan presented to him by Captain Beckford on New Year’s 
Day in 1668-9, ends this survey of the considerable quantity 


* The original ‘‘ flagons ** have not been traced. A silver tankard, presented 
toan unknown person by Sir Edmund Bery Godfrey, one of the recipients of 
4“ flagon ”? from Charles II, was acquired by the late Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 
This tankard was, however, made in 1673-4 and was not the original piece 
presented by the King, as stated in one or two books on plate. Another tankard, 
dated two years later, with a similar inscription, was presented to the borough 
of Sudbury by Sir Gervase Elwes, M.P. Both these tankards were probably 
copies of the original “‘ flagons.”* 

+ The descent of the Dutch fleet on the Thames has been commemorated 
by pictures, medals, ete. Admiral Michael De Ruyter and Cornelis De Witt 
Were presented with gold and enamelled cups, both of which are preserved, 
tne in Amsterdam, the other in Paris. 

t Probably one of the vase-shaped silver burners to contain charcoal, easily 
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of plate acquired by Pepys by gift or purchase: and the 
plate recorded in his Diary. But many other pieces were 
added to the Pepys collection between that time and his 
death. He likewise enriched the Clothworkers’ Company in 
1677, the year in which he was Master, with a handsome 
silver cup, enriched with characteristic ornament of the 
period. 

Pepys displayed a real interest in pictures—an_ interest 
which dates from his visit to Audley End and from his 
admiration of Holbein’s portrait of Henry VIII there, 
What was perhaps his first purchase of a picture occurred 
in July 1660, when he sent Mrs. Pepys to his father’s with 
the sum of five pounds to be expended in buying pictures, 
at a time when the diarist had saved one hundred pounds, 
Ever ready to admire pictures, he notices the incomparable 
collection in the King’s closet at Whitehall. From this day 
onward to the end of his busy life, no opportunity to see 
works of art escaped his keenness. 

For Lely’s work he had a discriminating admiration, 
He praised this artist’s portrait of Edward Montagu, first 
Karl of Sandwich, and quaintly remarks that he is “ with 
child’ until he gets a copy done. Taking the portrait in 
the absence of Lord Sandwich at sea to the artist, Emmanuel 
De Critz, to be copied, he received it within a few weeks, 
completed to his content. A little later he bought some 
pictures, but he does not mention the subject or the artist's 
name. 

That essentially English art of portrait-painting i 
miniature had in Pepys an ardent admirer. One miniaturist, 
Salisbury, had painted a portrait of Lord Sandwich, and 
according to Pepys he had become within two years a great 
limner.* 

At the end of the year 1661 Pepys was determined to 
follow the fashion of society and have his portrait and that 
of his wife painted, and proceeded to the studio of Savill m 
Cheapside to arrange for sittings. He sat for the first time 
on November 27th. Six days later he again visited the 
artist and had more of his picture done, but at once expressed 
disappointment with it as not being a good likeness. Mrs. 
Pepys accompanied him on the third visit for her first sitting. 
She was painted in the fashionable vogue, with a. little 
black dog in her lap, and the portrait was finished to his 


carried in the hand from room to room. Specimens of this period are still 
extant. . : 

* A miniature portrait of Lord Sandwich, by Samuel Cooper, dated 1659, 
is in the Victoria and Albert Musewn. 
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satisfaction. To his unconcealed annoyance, Lady Sandwich, 
while expressing her satisfaction with his own portrait, was 
much “offended” with that of Mrs. Pepys. With that 
petty vanity and touch of snobbishness characteristic of 
Pepys, he now changed his opinion in compliance with that 
of the peeress and announced his intention to have the 
picture altered, and took it back to Savill, who improved 
it to the satisfaction of Mr. and Mrs. Pepys. Both portraits 
were hung in his dining-room, which now appears “ very 
handsome ”’ with all his pictures. Savill was shortly after- 
wards commissioned to paint a miniature portrait of Pepys 
himself. 

The taste of our diarist for pictures increases daily. Not 
only was he made acquainted with Samuel Cooper, “ the 
great limner in little,” but he also visited William Faithorne, 
the well-known engraver, from whom he bought some 
pictures, which he proceeded to hang up in his house, spending 
the whole of a day in doing so. Within a few days he was 
avisitor at the place of De Critz, already mentioned, and there 
examined some pictures copied by this artist from pictures 
attributed to Michael Angelo and Raphael in the collection 
of Charles IJ. Pepys borrowed from De Critz a copy of 
a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, to hang up in his house. 
On the same day Pepys met Salisbury, the artist, in the 
studio of De Critz, and both went to an ale-house in Covent 
Garden to see a picture offered for sale for the small sum of 
twenty shillings. Pepys, with the instinct of the bargain- 
hunter, offered fourteen shillings for a picture which he 
declared to be worth more, but he did not buy it, giving as 
areason that he had no mind to break his oath of frugality. 
He had just made a vow to abstain from wine and also from 
theatre-going, a pleasure to which he was much addicted. 

As a slave to feminine beauty—more than once was his 
wife angry for his gadding abroad in search for beauties— 
and of the charms of the notorious Lady Castlemaine, Pepys 
was moved to see her portrait by Sir Peter Lely, and to 
this énd made a clandestine arrangement with a menial in 
the artist’s house to see it, but at the moment the picture 
was not accessible. He was, however, rewarded for his 
pertinacity by being shown the portrait by Lely himself, 
exclaiming what a “ most blessed picture!”’* From Lely’s 
establishment Pepys proceeded to the place of Joseph 
Michael Wright, the Scottish painter, recently established 
in London, but Pepys shared Evelyn’s opinion of this artist 
that he was not a “ considerable artist.” 

* This picture is in the possession of the Ear! of Sandwich at Hinchingbrooke. 
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_ Pepys was always observant. Whether it was in one 
of the King’s palaces, the Duke of York’s residence or the 
Duke of Albemarle’s, he never passed out without a glance 
at the objects of art. For example, on Christmas Day in 
1662 he walked to Whitehall, intending to receive the 
Sacrament in the Royal Chapel, but being late, he walked 
up into the palace and spent his time looking over the 
pictures, particularly comparing the ships in the “ Voyage 
of Henry VIII to Boulogne ” witli those of his own day. 
To the number of his acquaintances among artists must 
be added the name of Jacob Huysmans, the Dutchman, 
who, according to Horace Walpole, created himself the 


Queen’s painter and made her sit for every Madonna or. 


Venus that he drew. On one visit he was shown portraits 
by Huysmans of the Queen as a shepherdess and as St. 
Catherine, and one of Mrs. Stewart (afterwards Duchess of 
Richmond), which is still in the Royal collection; and on 
another visit he appears to have decided to commission the 
artist to paint a portrait of Mrs. Pepvs, herself soon to 
become a “‘ limner” under the tuition of one Browne. 

Disappointed at the meanness of the dinner at the house 
of Sir W. Hickes, he found consolation in contemplating 
the beauty of a picture of the Queen-Mother when young, 
by Vandyck, at his host’s house. Another portrait which 
he admired was one of the beautiful Mrs. Myddleton, at the 
house of Evelyn, where he saw for the first time some 
mezzotints. Frequent visits to the houses of artists are now 
recorded in the Diary. John Hayls, a rival of Lely, was 
asked to paint portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Pepys, the diarist 
deciding to be portrayed in an Indian gown, hired for the 
purpose.* It is odd that he should have selected Hayls, 
whom he regarded as inferior to Lely, but perhaps Lely was 
too busy or too expensive. Amusing comments are made in 
the Diary on Lely’s failure after two or three attempts to 
obtain a satisfactory likeness of the Duchess of York. 

If the meretricious works of Verrio and Laguerre, 
artistic giants in the time of Pepys and Evelyn, have not 
stood the test of time, it is different with the réputation of 
the miniature portrait painter, Samuel Cooper, from whom 
Pepys ordered a miniature of his wife. Watching the pro- 
gress of the work from day to day, he spent a whole afternoon 
observing the completion of it, whether to the pleasure of 
the artist or not, Cooper has not left any record. But while 
the miniature was done to Pepys’s “ content,”’ it did not quite 

* This picture is in the National Portrait Gallery. Another portrait of 
Pepys by Hayls, one of his worst works, is at Clothworkers’ Hall. 
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come up to his expectation, as he was dissatisfied with the 
resemblance and with the blue garment. 

One plunge into the purchase of an old master caused 
Pepys great distress. A painting of the Crucifixion in his 
possession was produced in evidence that he was a Papist ! 

The series of portraits of beauties of the Court of Charles 
II, by Lely, now at Hampton Court, came in for criticism 
from Pepys, who regarded them as good but “not like ”’— 
a comment often made to-day from the apparent sameness ”’ 
of the pictures. 

An audacious attempt by Pepys to buy the celebrated 
picture by Holbein, “‘ Henry VIII delivering the Charter to 
the Barber Surgeons’ Company,” deserves notice. With the 
connivance of Pierce, Surgeon to the King, he had hoped 
to buy it for the insignificant sum of £200, though valued 
by Pepys himself at £1,000! The critical eye of the bargain- 
hunter discerned what he considered as a defect. ‘‘ Not a 
pleasant, though a good picture,” is his comment; fortu- 
nately perhaps for posterity the sale was not consummated and 
the picture remains to this day in Barber Surgeons’ Hall. 

His critical faculty came into play when he went to see 
at the house of a friend a picture of Cleopatra, which had 
been highly praised by Mrs. Pepys, herself now an artist, 
but to his chagrin he found it to be a base copy of a good 
original, and it vexed him to hear it so much commended. 
One more example of what was perhaps his independent 
judgment occurred on his visit to the place of Robert 
Streater, Serjeant-Painter to the King, then engaged on a 
series of paintings for the new theatre at Oxford. All 
the virtuosos present, including Christopher Wren, the 
architect, regarded these pictures as better than Rubens’s 
painted ceiling in the Palace of Whitehall. Pepys alone 
dissented from this view. He thought they would look very 
fine, but not equal to the work of the master. ‘‘ A very 
mean performance ”’ was the description of Streater’s work 
by Horace Walpole. 

The landscapes of Jan Looten did not please his taste, 
but he had a good word to say for Looten for introducing 
him to Simon Verelst, the Dutch flower-painter—of whom 
such an entertaining account as the “ God of Flowers” is 
given by Horace Walpole—who showed him a painting of 
a flower-pot, excelling anything Pepys had ever seen for 
the skill in painting the dew on the leaves. The price asked 
for it was seventy pounds, but here again the bargaining 
instinct was uppermost, Pepys having the vanity, as he 
naively confesses, to offer the artist twenty pounds for a 
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picture which he describes as the best of the subject he had 
ever seen in his life and worth going twenty miles to see! 
In his keenness to add this picture to his collection, Pepys 
visited Verelst on the following day and renewed his offer 
of twenty pounds—an offer which was accepted, though it 
is not clear whether the diarist added it to his collection. 
Engravings, both English and French, also had an interest 
for Pepys, and several purchases are recorded in the Diary, 
His interest was quickened by the study of Grant’s collection 
of prints of the great houses, churches and antiquities of 
France and Italy. As an admirer of feminine charms, an 
engraving of Lady Castlemaine was one of his most cherished 
possessions. From the engraver, William Faithorne, he 


made several purchases, including a portrait of Lord Ormonde. » 


He bought a number of engravings by the celebrated French 
artist, Robert Nanteuil, which had been sent to him specially 
from France with some French books for his library. 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys ends on May 31, 1669, 
During the thirty-four years which elapsed before his death 
he made many additions of importance to his collections 
of pictures and plate, and had acquired, according to Evelyn, 
a collection of Indian and Chinese curiosities. 

The chief interest in this side of the fascinating Diary 
of Pepys is that he, a man of comparatively humble origin, 
gifted with keen intelligence and powers of observation, was 
able to surround himself with objects of art and a great 
library, unaided by the judgment or prejudices of pro- 
fessional or amateur advisers. True, he was on occasion 
liable, from a feeling of snobbery, to surrender his taste in 
conformity with the views of others in a more distinguished 
social position, such as in the affair of Lady Sandwich, 
previously mentioned, and in his acceptance of the opinion 
of Slingsby, Master of the Mint—an opinion shared also by 


Evelyn—that the new coinage designed by John Roettiers. 


for Charles IT was of greater artistic merit than that executed 

for Cromwell by Thomas Simon, incomparably the greatest 

= English medallists and designer of the celebrated “* Petition 
rown.” 

Samuel Pepys resembled Phineas Pett, the celebrated 
shipbuilder, in his endeavours to keep company with men 
of greater rank than himself, and was ‘‘a very cherisher 
of learned men, a worthy, industrious and curious person, 
not excelled in England in knowledge of the Navy, ingenious 
and knowing.’ The death of the diarist took place at his 
noble and wonderfully well-furnished house at Clapham in 
the year of our Lord 1703. E, ALFRED JONES 
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THE GHOSTS OF RAYNHAM HALL 


Guost stories have a wonderful attraction even for those 
who profess not to believe in ghosts and try to explain them 
away on scientific grounds. As an old woman in Ireland 
t said to me when I asked her about some local fairy-lore, 
, “There does be some as sees things, and more as doesn’t.” 
n So it is with ghosts. To see them is to believe that such 
\f things are, but if you do not see them yourself, they do 
n not exist. Very simple, but hardly conclusive. 

d I have often been asked to write down what I can re- 
e member about the “family ghosts”? at Raynham Hall, having 
2, | been told about them by my mother, whose mother, Lady 
h Elizabeth Loftus, was a daughter of the first Marquis 


y Townshend. Before her marriage she spent much of her 
time at Raynham with her sister, who had married her 
D, first cousin, Lord Charles Townshend, and also with her 


h uncle, Lord Frederick Townshend, at his Rectory at Stiffkey, 
is | which was not far distant. Many years later she and I 
n, | stayed with her cousin, Lady Jane Hildyard, who had apart- 
ments at Hampton Court Palace, and there I was an attentive 
ry re while they told each other old stories of the Raynham 
n, osts. 

as , Lord Charles Townshend inherited the Raynham estate 
at | from his father, subject to a condition that he was not to 
o- | come of age until he had attained his fortieth year. This 
on | occurred in 1840, and so many guests had been invited for 
in | the occasion that there was much difficulty in finding rooms 
ed | for them all. In this dilemma the housekeeper came to 
h, | Lord Charles and told him there was a room in one of the 
on | Wings which had evidently not been used for some time, 
by }. 28 the floor was covered with ashes and rubbish and looked 
yg | a8 if a fire had at some time been lighted in the middle 
ed | of it. She thought, however, that with the help of some 
ost | furniture and a carpet the room could be made quite com- 
on | fortable. Lord Charles approved of the suggestion, and 
the ashes were at once removed and buried. When this 
ed | was being done a door, which had hitherto been unnoticed, 
en | was discovered in one of the walls. It was opened, and 
ner | found to lead to some steps, which ended in a blank wall 
on, | With no apparent outlet. The guests arrived, the room 
yus | Was occupied, but from that day the “ Brown Lady” again 
his | began to “‘ walk.” * 

in * The “‘ Brown Lady ” is supposed to have been Dorothy, wife of the 
second Viscount Townshend. She was a daughter of Sir Robert Walpole and 
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She lost no time in revisiting her old home. On the 
first night of the festivities two young men, near relations, 
Compton Ferrers and his cousin Loftus Ricketts, had been 
sitting up late smoking. “As we were going upstairs to 
bed,” Compton told me himself many years later, ‘“‘ we saw. 
a woman in an old-fashioned dress going up the ‘brown 
stairs’ in front of us. We thought at first that it was one 
of the servants, but soon realized that the figure in front 
of us was no living woman. We had heard of a figure dressed 
in brown who was supposed to haunt the ‘ brown stairs’ 
[so called on account of her having been frequently seen on 
them], but nothing had been heard of her for a long time, 
and we looked on the story as a myth. However, there 
she was, and being both of us young and plucky, we deter- 
mined to follow her and see where she would go. At the 
head of the stairs was a long passage ending in a closed 
door. When she reached the door she turned and faced 
us, then vanished through it.” 

What was she like?” I asked. 

**T cannot describe her face; it looked like that of 
a skeleton, with the most extraordinary eyes. The next 
day we both went to have a look at the door through which 
she had disappeared, and found merely an empty cupboard, 
nothing more!” 

I wanted to ask for more particulars—how she was 
dressed, for instance—but was unfortunately interrupted and 
the opportunity lost. 

Lady Jane Hildyard told me that the year after her 
brother inherited the Raynham estate and the title of Marquis 
of Townshend she, with her husband, who was a barrister 
on the Norfolk Circuit, went to stay at Raynham for the 
Assizes. Mr. Hildyard was in delicate health at the time, 
and was taken very ill in the middle of the night of their 
arrival. She went into the adjoining dressing-room to 
prepare some medicine which he always took when he had 
similar attacks. When she returned with it he said: ‘‘ Why, 
Jenny, how late you are! The housemaid has been in to 
light the fire.” She assured him that it was impossible for 
anyone to have entered his room without passing through 
the dressing-room, in which she had been all the time. But 
he persisted, saying, ‘““She put back the curtains at the 
foot of the bed and stood staring at me for ever so long, 
and what extraordinary eyes the woman has!” 


sister of the first Earl of Orford (the Prime Minister). She died March 29, 1726. 
It was said that her spirit had been “laid ** by some form of exorcism which 
consisted in the burning of these ashes 
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When she went down to breakfast the next morning 
Lady Jane told as a good joke that her husband had seen 
the “ Brown Lady,” but the others took it more seriously. 
However, Mr. Hildyard recovered sufficiently to be able 
to attend the Assizes at Norwich a few days later, but 
was taken ill the first evening, and died before she could 
reach him. 

After this her sister-in-law, Lady Townshend, had the 
cupboard at the end of the passage throughly cleared out, 
papered and painted, and pegs put up to hang her dresses 
on. This, however, did not seem to trouble the “‘ Brown 
Lady,” who was frequently seen on the stairs called after 
her, especially before any death in the family. 

Another story she told me was of a different apparition. 
On one occasion when the first Marquis of Townshend and 
his wife, “‘ the beautiful Lady Townshend ”’ as she was called, 
who was Mistress of the Robes to the wife of George IV when 
she was Princess of Wales, were staying at Raynham, the 
house was unusually full of guests. One day a letter came 
from an old friend who was travelling through Norfolk, telling 
them that he would arrive that evening to stay for a few days 
with them. They were in despair. There was not a vacant 
room in the house, and no way of putting him off. In this 
dilemma it was the French governess who saved the situation. 
There was quite a good room in one of the wings in which 
the servants slept. Could she not go into that and give 
up her room to the guest ? 

Her offer was gratefully accepted. Arrangements were 
made, the room made comfortable for her, and a good 
fire lighted. Madame went to bed, but not to sleep. She 
felt restless, but ascribed her restlessness to having had a 
busy day, to a strange room and unusual surroundings. She 
looked towards the fire-place and saw, to her horror, the 
figure of a man standing between it and her bed. How could 
he have got into her room? She felt sure that she had 
locked the door. How long had he been there; and, worst 
of all—was he in the room when she was preparing to go to 
bed ? She did not like to get up and call the servants to 
turn him out. Thoroughly roused, she sat up in bed and 
scolded him in her broken English: ‘‘ What you doing in 
my room? Get out this minute!” The figure made 
no answer, but, keeping his eyes fixed on her, slowly retreated 
towards the door, through which he passed and she saw 
him no more. 

The next morning Madame went to Lady Townshend’s 
room and said there was something she felt she ought to 
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tell her. When she had finished, Lady Townshend looked 
very grave and called to her husband, who was in his 
dressing-room next door: 

“George, come here. Madame has something to tell 

ou.” 
Madame repeated her story of the night’s adventure, 
When she had finished, he returned to his room and took 
out of a cabinet which stood there the miniature of a middle. 
aged gentleman wearing an old-fashioned Court dress, his 
hair tied in a pigtail and a sword by his side. He handed 
it to Madame, saying : 

“Was the gentleman you saw last night anything like 
this ?” 

“Dat!” exclaimed Madame; “dat was de very man 
was in my room last night.” 

“It was my father,” said Lord Townshend, and replaced 
the miniature in the cabinet from which he had taken it.* 

Another of his appearances was to my aunt, Lady Charles 
Townshend, the night before her departure from Raynham 
after the death of her husband. She herself told the story 
to my mother the last time they met. 

She said that she had been busy in her own sitting-room 
looking over papers, tearing up old letters and doing the 
countless things that have to be done before breaking up 
one’s home. As she went up the “ brown stairs” on her 
way to bed, she Saw the figure of a man bending over a 
cabinet which stood near the head of the staircase. The 
doors of the cabinet were wide open, and he appeared to be 
taking out the miniatures which were kept in it, looking 
at and replacing them. She thought at first that it was 
one of the men-servants, and wondered how he could have 
got the keys, as the cabinet was always kept locked. She 
could not see him very clearly, but thought he did not look 
like any of the servants, as he appeared to be wearing the 
costume of a hundred years ago. She said that he was still 
there when she got to the top of the long staircase, but he 
did not appear to take any notice of her, and she did not 
speak, but turned quickly down the passage which led to 
her bedroom. 

The next morning she sent for the butler and questioned 
him as to what the men-servants had been doing the previous 
night. He said they had all gone to bed in the servants’ 
wing at the usual time; that he himself had waited up 


* The original of this portrait was the Viscount Townshend who took over 
the command at Quebec when Wolfe was killed. He lived much in America 
and is said to have led a very wild life. 
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to put out the lights and see that all was right downstairs 
and had not been upstairs at all. After breakfast, my aunt 
said, she examined the cabinet and found it locked as 
usual, and the key on the bunch of keys in Lord Charles’s 
room. 

I was told other stories of the ghostly visitants of the 
old house, but it is so long since I heard them that I am not 
sure whether I remember them correctly. The foregoing 
are from notes made at the time and perfectly authenticated. 
Do these troubled spirits still linger round their old home, 
or have they yet found rest, I wonder. 

The appearance of Lord Conyers Godolphin Osborne, 
second son of George, sixth Duke of Leeds, though it cannot 
strictly be called “ A Raynham Hall Ghost Story ” is, apart 
from its interest, sufficiently connected with the family 
to deserve a place here. My mother, who was staying with 
her uncle at Stiffkey Rectory, heard all the details from 
her aunt, Lady James Townshend, a few days after the 
tragedy took place. 

In the year 1831 Yorkshire and Oxford were a long way 
apart, and Lord Conyers broke his journey from Hornby 
Castle by staying for a night with his aunt, Lady James 
Townshend, at her house at Yarrow. He went on to Oxford 
the next morning, and on his arrival found a letter from 
the Dons of his College inviting him to dine with them that 
evening. On his return to his rooms after the dinner he 
sat down in an arm-chair to rest while his servant prepared 
some coffee for him in an adjoining apartment. At the 
same time Lord H., son of the Marquis of D., was at the 
same College as Conyers. He was known for his extraordinary 
strength, which had already caused the death of a waterman 
with whom he had had a wrestling match when quite a 
boy at Eton, whom he had thrown with such violence as 
to kill the man on the spot. He had gathered round him at 
Oxford a set of wild young men, and Conyers, who was slightly 
made and rather delicate, had promised his tutor that he 
would have nothing to do with them. While he was resting, 
Lord H. came in to invite him to go out with himself and some 
others ‘‘for a lark.’ Conyers refused, on the plea that he 
was tired after his journey and the dinner, and wanted to 
rest. Upon which Lord H. seized him by the arms and 
lifted him bodily out of his seat. Conyers, however, clung 
to the arms of the chair, and H., finding that he could not 
make him release his hold, flung him back, at the same 
time striking him in the chest. Conyers fell back insensible, 
and H., thoroughly alarmed, called for assistance. A doctor 
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was sent for, but all means used for his restoration failed, 
and he died in a few minutes. 

At the very time that this happened, his aunt, Lady 
James Townshend, was sitting at her writing-table in the 
drawing-room at Yarrow. Some impulse made her look 
towards the door, and she saw it slowly opened and her 
nephew Conyers standing on the threshold looking mournfully 
at her. Believing him to be at Oxford, she started up, 
exclaiming : 

“Conyers! Is that you? What has brought you back 
again?” 

There was no answer, but as she advanced nearer to 
him he drew back, still looking at her in the same sad way, 
and disappeared into the hall. 

Lady James followed, but there was no sign of him to 
be seen. She rang and questioned the servants as to when 
Lord Conyers had returned—how he had come and where 
he had gone. No one had seen or heard anything of him. 
They searched everywhere, but no trace of him was to be 
found. 

This was long before the days of letter or other posts, 
and it was some time before Lady James heard anything 
that could shed a light on the mystery. At last a letter 
came by special messenger, begging her to go at once to 
her sister at Hornby, as she was prostrated with grief at 
the sad news which had just reached her of the sudden and 
tragic death of her son at Oxford. 


A. H. SINGLETON 
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-PEKING REVISITED 


Ar the railway terminus, where the Tientsin evening 
express comes to rest in the shadow of the grim old wall 
by the Chienmén, and you feel your way out, as of old, 
by the narrow path that leads through the watdl-gate 
to the Wagons-lits Hotel, the times and tides of revolution 
have w rought but little visible change in the familiar scene. 
Indeed, one’s first feeling here, as “in other Chinese cities 
(as distinct from the Treaty Ports), is a grateful and com- 
fortable sense of the sound and sane stability of this people 
and a renewed appreciation of its abiding virtue in a world 
of change. And this feeling grows upon you the longer 
you stay in Peking, in spite of all the surface indications 
of modernism and undercurrents of unrest. Many things 
have happened, it is true, in the years that have gone 
since last we passed out by this same water-gate. The 
Dragon Throne no longer “ sways the wide world”; Yuan 
Shih-k’ai has been gathered to his fathers and a strange 
new flag floats over the Presidential Mansion in the For- 
bidden City. In the brand new highways that lead to 
the modern-style Government offices, and in the Legation 
quarter, you will see dignitaries of State in motor-cars, 
wearing hideous fur-collared foreign overcoats, who in 
bygone days used to ride in green palanquins with eight 
bearers. And in the evening, at a Waichiaopu dance, you 
may meet these same worthies, wearing dress clothes, all 
covered with stars and ribbons, and looking as if they had 
sold their birthright of Oriental dignity for a mess of alien 
pottage. You may even see some of their wives, in fearful 
and wonderful garments, aping the manners and customs of 
the barbarian, and you may hear much windy talk of the 
awakening of China and the dawn of the New Era. You 
may hire a motor-car which will drive you, over a well 
metalled road, even unto the western hills; and they will 
show you aeroplanes and wireless telephones, and many 
other stalled white elephants of recent importation, to prove 
that the Republic is keeping up to date and that the old 
business of Government contracts is as lucrative as ever. 
And you may see an imposing Marconi mast, rising from the 
grounds of the Japanese Legation (a new landmark which 
tells its own tale, for him that hath ears to hear), and many 


other signs and portents of change, political and adminis- 
trative. 
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And yet, despite all these things, the impression which 
grows upon one and persists is that of the deep-rooted 
immutability of this wise old centre of the Chinese system, 
What, after all, are these straws on the shifting winds of 
change, compared with the abiding testimony which con. 
fronts you here on every side, in the monuments of the 
past and in the minds of men? Look down, over the 
Legation quarter, beyond the yellow roofs of the Imperial 
City, to the distant gates and guard-houses that mark the 
circumference of the city walls: except in the near fore. 
ground, where new buildings have replaced the devastations 
of the Boxers, all the old feng-shui, the haunts of countless 
tutelary gods, are undisturbed. And even in the Legation 
quarter, with all its display of defensive battlements and 
glacis, there are many familiar sights and sounds to recall 
the days of Parkes and Wade, when the glamour of mystery 
and the tradition of vast power still lingered about the 
Dragon Throne and made it something of an adventure 
for a white man to live in the shadow of the Forbidden 
City. In the spacious grounds and beautiful old buildings 
of the British and French Legations, in the garden of the 
great “I.G.,” in the general features of Legation Street, 
aye, even in the aspect of the deserted German “ Fu,” the 
passing years have left but little trace. At the British 
Legation the ting-chai, who takes your card with a broad 
smile of welcome, is the same man who took it, at the 
same door, thirty years ago. The old kan-men-ti at the 
Customs Inspectorate was guardian of this same gateway 
when to-day’s Commissioners were students. The placid- 
faced old Shantung man, with his heavy bundle of silks 
and embroideries, is the same who sat patiently at your 
doorstep a generation ago. His goods, alas, are not what 
they used to be in pre-Boxer days, and before the silk-dyers 
learned the insidious uses of German anilines, but age has 
not withered nor custom staled this kindly soul’s philosophy. 
As you wander through the narrower streets of the Tartar 
City and listen to the street vendors’ clamour of bells, 
gongs and cymbals, and their long-drawn melodious cries, 
rising, far and near, like an incense of homely lives; as 
you watch all sorts and conditions of humble workers doing 
the same thing, in the same place and the same way, that 
their forefathers did, you realize how meaningless, how 
far from the real life of this ancient people, are the things 
of which the politicians speak, how strong the ties that bind 
it to the past. You get an inkling of its quiet tenacity 
of purpose from the way in which it has steadily ignored 
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the modernists’ attempt to abolish the Chinese New Year 
festival and to adopt the Western calendar. Most of the 
poorer classes of Peking’s inhabitants have “‘ eaten bitter- 
ness’ more than once since 1900; their houses have been 
plundered, and their queues cut off, in the name of new 
and strange gods; but neither revolutions nor Presidential 
Mandates can ever make them follow after these gods, or 
lead them to doubt the wisdom of their own ancestral ways. 

Higher up the scale also, amongst the literati and the 
new-style mandarins of the Parliament, if you look beneath 
the transparent surface of make-believe Republicanism, 
you find continual evidence of the same ‘‘ unbroken con- 
tinuity of ancient traditions” in the grim struggle for 
place and pelf and patronage that goes on eternally about 
and around the seat of government. The outward and 
visible forms of authority are changed, but the character 
of the men who wield it and many of the men themselves 
remain the same as in the days of the great Tzt Hsi. Plus 
ga change, plus c’est la méme chose, or, to put it in the words 
of an English philosopher, “‘ from the upheaval of a revolu- 
tion the old shibboleths emerge, with new men to utter 
them.” The Dragon Throne has disappeared in the turmoil, 
even as dynasties have gone down in the past, but all the 
essential features of the inveterate struggle are still as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. The names and 
war-cries of the partisans are altered, but their methods 
remain the same as they were in the days of the Hans 
and the Mings. The uncertainty and unrest which have 
disturbed the seats of the mighty ever since Young China 
grasped its chance at the time of the Manchu débdcle, 
the atmosphere of treasons, stratagems and spoils that 
has since pervaded the headquarters of government at 
Peking and in the provinces, all these are nothing new 
in the history of China; they are merely symptomatic 
of the periodical paroxysms which occur whenever the 
strong hand of authority is relaxed, for lack of the right 
kind of ruler. To-day, because the people are as sheep 
without a shepherd, the struggle for supremacy between 
ambitious chieftains and their rival factions goes on, just 
as it did in the days of the Three Kingdoms; but its 
leaders have acquired a new sort of “‘ world sense” and 
avery shrewd idea of the value of modern catchwords, 
which have provided new and effective war-cries for their 
essentially sordid strife. For the benefit of the gallery 
overseas, they shout lustily about Constitutions, Parlia- 
ments and militarism. But whether the leading figures 
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be Sun Yat-sen and Tang Shao-yi, Yuan Shih-k’ai and 
Liang Shih-yi, Chang Hsiin and the old brigade, Tuan 
Chi-jui and the Anfu Club, or Chang Tso-lin and the Chihlj 
faction, the causes and results of the strife are ever the 
same, and must remain so until, by process of exhaustion, 
a new ruler shall emerge strong enough and wise enough 
to govern the country as it needs and asks to be governed, 
that is to say, by a benevolent form of despotism which 
shall conform to the Confucian traditions, and by virtue 
of institutions adapted to the structural character and 
genius of the race. It is surely significant to note that 
all the ‘‘elder statesmen,’ whose names command a 
measure of respect amidst the tumult of the swashbucklers 
and the word-spinners, are men whose sympathies have 
been unmistakably identified with the maintenance of the 
Confucian system and the patriarchal order of government, 
The deep-rooted prestige of the orthodox literati is suff- 
ciently indicated by Hsii Shih-chang’s occupancy of the 
Presidential Mansion, for this venerable ex-Viceroy is 
not only an avowed Monarchist but, like Yuan Shih-k’ai, 
he believes implicitly in the moral superiority of China’s 
political system over that of the West. Like the great 
Empress-Dowager, he cannot conceive of any sound states. 
manship professing to ignore the ‘three fundamental 
bonds and the five moral obligations,” which are the per 
manent foundations of the Chinese social edifice, “‘as the 
sun and moon, for ever enlightening the world.” And 
this same faith is held, deep down in their hearts, by those 
who lead their factions to fight in the name of a still-born 
Constitution or a lawless Parliament, by the hungry office- 
seekers of the capital and the satraps of the provinces. 
Even amongst the younger men there are signs of a reaction 
in favour of the classical tradition. 

Another feature wherein the present-day mandarins con- 
form to the old-established type is their individual and 
collective timidity in the face of any public agitation or 
partisan attack. Nothing has emphasized this character- 
istic of the ruling class more forcibly than the pitiful 
collapse of the Government last year, when the students 
of the capital and of Shanghai raised their clamour for 
the dismissal of Tsao Ju-lin and his pro-Japanese colleagues 
in the Cabinet. The fear which overtook the tajen of the 
Ministries when the students vented their feelings by 
burning Tsao’s house was obviously panic, due to atavistic 
causes that are bred in the very bones of the East, the rich 
man’s fear for the loss of his hoarded wealth. Let there 
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fall but a shadow of sudden tumult or alarm, and the 
mandarin’s first instinct is to conciliate and to temporize, 
whilst he seeks a place of safety for his family and his ~ 
portable possessions. The students’ strike and demon- 
strations were quelled, and the turbulent youths placated, 
by a make-believe dismissal of the offending Ministers, with 
the immediate result that, all over the country, the babes 
and sucklings of the Mission schools were led to consider 
themselves as a power in the land. But before a serious 
crisis of political disturbance, such as General Chang Hsiin’s 
brief restoration of the Manchu dynasty in July 1917, or 
the Anfu Club’s fight for supremacy last August, when 
the issues at stake are likely to lead to armed conflict and 
promiscuous looting, the ruling passion of the mandarin 
expresses itself, rapidly and by common consent, in move- 
ment of heavy-laden carts from all parts of the city to 
the shelter of the Legation quarter. How many times, I 
wonder, have Na Tung’s gold bars and Hu Wei-te’s curios 
found refuge in the sanctuary which the Boxer colleagues 
of these worthies did their best to destroy in 1900? At 
such times of tumult, the foreign Banks and the Wagons- 
lits Hotel become literally safety-vaults for the officials’ 
wealth. It is a strange commentary on the chaotic con- 
dition of China under the Republic, that the very same 
officials who profess to share Young China’s enthusiasm 
for the recovery of “‘ sovereign rights”? and the abolition 
of extra-territoriality are the first to fly for safety to the 
protection of the Legation guards. As a place of residence 


_for Chinese millionaires en retraite, Peking, in spite of these 


guards and of its social and lucrative opportunities, is not. 
as fashionable as Shanghai or Tientsin; and it is safe to 
say that if it were not for the sanctuary available in the 
Legation quarter, a good many of those who now labour 
for (or against) the State would not face the risks of official 
life at the capital. 

As regards the political activities of the student class, I 
found amongst foreigners in close touch with them (notably 
the American Y.M.C.A.) a general tendency to regard 
the movement as genuinely spontaneous and proof of the 
increasing national consciousness and patriotism of the 
rising generation as a whole and of the “‘ Western-learning ”’ 
contingent in particular. One earnest Y.M.C.A. worker, 
with whom I witnessed and discussed the great procession 
of boy and girl politicians last January at Peking, to protest 
against the proceedings of Japan in Shantung, was of 
opinion that the final result of these demonstrations would 
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be good, inasmuch as they would tend to increase the 
officials’ and parliamentarians’ sense of direct responsi- 
bility to the people. There were several thousands of 
youths and girls in this procession, carrying cloth bannerety, 
distributing handbills, and shouting their war-cries in unison 
to the word of command of their leaders. It was a very 
docile and decorous crowd, even though one of its war-cries 
called for the blood of Yang I-te, the Chief of Police at 
Tientsin; and the girls seemed to display a more lively 
enthusiasm than the boys. With a sincere desire to be 
persuaded, I could find nothing in this pathetic demon- 
stration to differentiate it from many other manifestations 
of Young China’s fitful fever: the undisciplined, emotional 
quality which is so characteristic of the Western-educated 
youth of the Orient has always sought and found expression 
in these solemn processions and long-winded protests. It 
was true ten years ago and it remains true to-day, that, 
given the stimulus of the sense of movement en masse, 
with waving of flags and beating of drums, the moral 
support of foreign teachers and sympathizers, and _ the 
applause of the native Press, the Chinese student class is 
capable of developing a swift-spreading contagion of semi- 
hysterical excitement and violent activity. But never in 
all these years has any movement of this kind revealed 


the existence of deep-rooted political convictions or any 


serious purpose of constructive effort. The student agitation 
of last year, on the subject of the Japanese question in 
Shantung, merely served to frighten the mandarins at 
Peking, without in any way advancing China’s position 
in regard to that question; and it failed, as usual, to 
denounce the official corruption, which obviously constitutes 
the chief obstacle to the satisfactory solution of this, or 
any other, national problem. It is all a shadow-play of 
words against a background of delusive dreams, and for 
the persistence of these dreams the West is chiefly re 
sponsible. 

Later on, in Tientsin, a new and sordid complexion was 
cast upon certain of the activities of the student agitators, 
or at all events of the organizers of these demonstrations 
in the North. Documentary evidence was secured by the 
police which showed that the movement had been organized 
and financed by the political opponents of Tuan Chi-jui 
and the Anfu Club. The Chief of Police informed me that, 
according to the evidence in his possession, a sum of $200,000 
had been subscribed out of the funds of the late Vice- 
President (Feng Kuo-chang) for the purpose of stirring up 
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‘example, the Peking police have been well disciplined and 
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agitation against the Government, and the North China 
Daily Mail declared that even foreigners had received 
payment from this fund to assist in these “‘ spontaneous ” 
manifestations of political consciousness ! 


* * * 


In its main thoroughfares of trade and traffic Peking 
presents an appearance of animation and prosperity, com- 
bined with a very marked improvement in civic adminis- 
tration. Considering the general state of unrest that has 
prevailed since the Revolution, and all the alarms and 
excursions that the capital has experienced ; remembering 
the condition of listless destitution in which its citizens 
lived and moved in the years following the havoc of the 
Boxers, one is agreeably surprised at the city’s air of cheerful 
well-being, at the excellence of its roads, the smart appear- 
ance of the police, the liveliness of trade in its marts and 
markets, and the generally comfortable appearance of the 
man in the street. Indeed, in the main artery of traffic, 
that runs from the railway terminus at the Chienmén to 
the heart of the city, it is only the broad outlines that 
remind one of the Peking of pre-Boxer days. The old- 
time scavengers are gone—the gaunt pigs, famished dogs 
and human gatherers of offal that used to scour the noisome 
streets and garbage heaps of old; gone are the human 
scarecrows that used to lay the dust with the overflow of the 
sewers ; and gone, or almost gone, the sorrowful army of 
maimed and leprous beggars that cried for alms in the 
gates of the city and on the outskirts of the temples. The 
old, springless cart, with its powerful Szechuan mule and 
the high narrow whecls that cut the roads to ribbons, is 
vanishing fast, ousted by the automobiles of the great and 
by jinrickshas of innumerable types. I do not mean to 
suggest that, in the matter of smells and squalor, Peking 
is not still a very medieval.spot, but there have been some 
very energetic new brooms at work in the past ten years, 
and some very effective window-dressing has been done. 
The improvements that have been made in the matter 
of roads alone prove that, given sufficient incentive and 
money, the Chinese are quite capable of collective effort 
and successful organization in the public service. At 
Tsinanfu and Tainanfu you may see the same lesson writ 
large across two very ancient cities; in these matters, 
China’s trouble lies not in discovering new sources of useful 
energy, but only in maintaining their output. Thus, for 
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kept up to the mark, by common consent of a very nervous 
bureaucracy, ever since Yuan Shih-k’ai’s troops looted the 
houses of the parliamentary delegates in February 1912, 
and the machinery for checking crimes against property 
is at present a great deal swifter and more drastic than 
in the old days of the Board of Punishments. The police 
have a Chief whose methods for discouraging lawlessness 
and looting are quiet but very effective. On the 29th 
January last, for instance, it came to my knowledge accident- 
ally that eleven men had been shot that morning, without 
other formality than orders from headquarters, having 
been taken red-handed in some bandit or burglary business, 

But good roads and a “ loyal” police force mean public 
funds, and prosperous shopkeepers mean buyers with money 
in their purses, and one wonders at first sight from whence 
has come all this money to the capital, in these days of 
truculent provincial Tuchuns, who decline to render unto 
Cesar that which used to be his. But the explanation is 
simple enough. The money which has given to Peking this 
unexpected air of well-being and vivacity has been raised 
chiefly by politicians for politicians, and much of it is 
lavishly spent by the parliamentary supporters of the 
faction which happens to be in control of the Boards of 
Revenue and Communication—the two milch cows of 
national finance. The five years of the Great War were 
very fat years for China, years in which the value of her 
silver currency was trebled and her indemnity payments 
remitted, whilst the balance of profitable trade brought 
a vast amount of money into the country. The Govern- 
ment’s immediate liabilities were greatly reduced and its 
revenues increased. These were years, in fact, when, 
had there been anything of genuine patriotism or states- 
manship in Cabinet or Parliament, China might well have 
put her financial house in order. But not all the treasures 
of Golconda could have satisfied the rapacity of the military 
freebooters and carpet-bag politicians who gathered in 
their thousands to batten on the public purse. The Customs 
and salt surpluses, railway revenues and other sources 
of normal income were merely appetizers to this hungry 
horde. From Japan, in return for promissory notes and 
concessions (that are likely to cost the nation dear) came 
a steady stream of loans and subsidies which went, for the 
most part, to fatten the henchmen of the Anfu Club, who 
formed the majority of Parliament, and all the locust swarm 
of the fast-swelling bureaucracy. These were days of 
easy money, when, amidst the clash of factions, the price 
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of a vote in the House of Representatives soared from the 
hundreds to the thousands (as when Tsao K’un tried to 
buy his way to the Vice-Presidency), and, if report speaks 
truly, a great deal of this money has been spent in the 
fashionable shops and tea-houses of the Chienmén quarter, 
to the enriching of thrifty citizens. Even so the whirligig 
of Time brings in his revenges, and the locusts give back 
the years that the locust has eaten. 

In these days, when Young China and many of its 
well-meaning friends talk volubly of ‘‘ sovereign rights,” 
it is worth remembering that very few cities in the land 
have escaped outbreaks of lawlessness and looting since 
the Revolution, except those in which the foreigner and his 
vested interests are protected by the display of force. 
Had it not been for the presence of the Legations and the 
forces at their command, Peking would hardly have escaped 
rough treatment at the hands of the rabble armies of the 
contending factions in one or other of the several crises 
that have occurred since 1912. And even with the protec- 
tion which the city derives from the prestige and poten- 
tial power of the Legations, the presence of these hordes 
of undisciplined troops, whose pay is always in arrears, 
is a constant cause of unrest, which readily takes the form 
of sudden panics. When rumours and alarm signals are 
flying, the thought of these unruly masses of marauders, 
loosely held in leash, is ever in the minds of peace-loving 
householders, and at the first whisper of armies on the 
move, the trains for Tientsin are filled with crowds of timid 
citizens and there is much burying of treasure by night. 
The amount of gold and silver and valuables which lies 
“cached”? around and about Peking to-day is said by the 
Chinese themselves to be much larger than the secret hoards 
of pre-Boxer days. 

Discussing this matter of hoarding, a banker of wide 
experience informed me that the marked growth of this 
tendency is directly traceable to the slim financial methods 
of the bureaucracy, and particularly to the banking opera- 
tions of the Chiaotung clique. The old-fashioned trust- 
worthy native banks in private hands have been almost 
completely frozen out by the new-stylé Government Banks, 
of whose methods it need only be said that most of their 
notes are quoted at heavy discounts (50 per cent. and over), 
and that the average prudent citizen is not disposed to 
entrust his sycee to their safe keeping. Therefore the 
hoarding habit has steadily grown, and a vast quantity of 
silver has thus been withdrawn from circulation. This 
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has helped to send up the market price of silver (in January 
1920 the Tientsin tael touched ten shillings), and this in 
turn has seriously handicapped China’s export trade since 
the war. 

As illustrating the condition of affairs in the Tuchuns’ 
armies, and how the fear of them is carried and spread by 
swift-footed rumour, a certain visit paid to Peking by 
the Tuchun of Jehol last January was instructive. A fine 
specimen of the old-style Chinese military commander is 
Tuchun Chiang, of the northern marches, a veteran standing 
six feet in his socks, who fought with Gordon against the 
Taipings, and a genial warrior withal. He attended a 
reception at the British Legation, and brought with him 
not only the flavour.of picturesque old days and ways, 
which is becoming sadly rare under the Republic, but also 
a suggestion of something premonitory, a whispering wind 
of warning. His troops, he declared, had had no pay for 
seven months, and he had come to Peking to get money 
for them from the Ministry of War, or know the reason 
why. If it were not forthcoming, there was “big trouble” 
ahead. When I spoke of this distinguished visitor to « 


Chinese merchant who prides himself on knowing a good - 


deal about wheels within wheels in the North, he smiled 
and said it was quite true that the Jehol troops had not 
been paid for a long time, and were becoming mutinous, 
but common report had it that for months past the Tuchun 
had been burying a large amount of sycee. It is probably 
safe to say that the twenty-two Tuchuns between them 
have squeezed enough in the last five years to balance 
the national budget for the next ten, and that, among all 
these self-determined satraps, only one or two (notably 
the Tuchun of Shansi) have shown themselves just and 
patriotic rulers of the “ stupid people.” 
Another manifestation of the lawless activities of the 
** licentious soldiery ” is their barefaced trade in contraband 
opium, conducted under the protection of their chiefs, 
There are many curious features about the opium traffic 
in China to-day, from Canton to Kirin, but none more 
curious than the brisk business in the drug openly conducted 
at the capital, not by the opium-shops (for these were 
suppressed long ago to the sound of moral drums and 
virtuous trumpets), but by officials, civil and military. As 
I ventured to predict in 1912, to the great scandal of all 
true believers, the ‘‘ opium-abolition ’’ movement has put 
an end to the bona fide importation of the Indian drug 
and checked the transit trade in all its former channels, 
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merely to divert it into new ways, more directly profitable 
to the mandarin. You could buy as much native opium 
as you wished in Peking last winter for $7 an ounce, and 
Indian opium at $12, and it was commonly reported in 
the city that the bulk of the supply came from Moukden, 
brought in by the soldier emissaries of the great Tuchun, 
Chang Tso-lin, and regularly controlled from his local 
offices. 

Calling one day at a curio-shop in the Soochow hulung 
to ask after the proprietor, an old friend of former days, 
I learned that he had died the year before, and from his 
eldest son I gathered that excessive opium-smoking, after 
seven years of abstinence, was chiefly responsible for his 
death. I also learned that the anti-opium movement had 
become to all intents and purposes a dead letter. When I 
inquired how the father had been able to procure the drug, 
his son replied that anyone who had the money could 
purchase it from the officials at any time. It came from 
the North (k’ow wai), he said, brought over the border by 
Russians and Japanese, most of the drug being grown in 
Yanchuria and Kansuh. Later on, at Moukden, | saw 
something of the machinery of this traffic in working— 
a dozen evil-looking Russian women of the Polish Jew 
type, breakfasting at the Yamato Hotel, on their way 
through from Harbin to Dalny, opium and morphia smugglers 
all. And Japan’s “‘ self-determined ” parcel post is another 
important factor in the situation. 

Ignoring the fact that opium is grown in most parts of 
the country with the obvious connivance of officials, and 
that the trade is conducted at many centres under official 
auspices, a section of Young China’s mandarins has recently 
drawn the usual red-herring across the opium trail and 
endeavoured to make the corrupt traffic serve the purposes 
of its campaign for the abolition of extra-territoriality. 
In former days, when its first object was to get rid of the 
competition of the Indian opium trade, Young China and 
the foreign Anti-Opium Socicties used to declare that China 
could and would abolish opium completely, when once 
the Indian importation had been stopped. Thanks chiefly 
to the fervent propaganda of the sentimentalists and “‘ up- 
lifters”? in England and America, the Indian trade was 
abolished, and forthwith opium growing and smuggling 
became one of the mandarins’ most lucrative sources of 
income. The fact is notorious and undeniable; at mission- 
ary meetings to-day it is either passed over in sad silence 
or treated as a lamentable case of backsliding. But the 
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section of Young China to which I refer sees nothing lament. 
able in the situation. On the contrary, it is now urging 
the sentimentalists and the up-lifters to believe and to 
preach that the opium traffic will be finally abolished if 
once the foreigners’ rights of extra-territoriality are given 
up; and already there are indications of a widespread 


propaganda developing along these lines. At a banquet 


following the meeting of the Anti-Narcotic Society in Tientsin 


last January, Mr. Huang (educated in America), Director 


of the Bureau of Foreign Affairs, made a typical speech, 
in which he declared that China could not be expected to 
deal properly with the opium and morphia trades until 
she had recovered her political autonomy. Thanks to the 
loose thinking bred of facile catchwords which prevails 
in England and America, the “sovereign rights recovery” 
movement is now making considerable progress, for the 
reason that it is not in the nature of the earnest idealist to 
allow the melancholy experience of yesterday to check his 
enthusiasm for the Utopia of to-morrow. To anyone who 
knows anything about China, the idea of putting an end 
to opium by abolishing the foreigners’ extra-territoriq 
rights is grimly humorous, but, unfortunately, many of 
the good people who share Mr. President Wilson’s illusions 
about the world of men have no knowledge of the East 
and but little sense of humour. And Mr. Huang, despite 
his dress clothes, has both. 


* * * 


There were many new features of interest in the pic- 
turesque pageant of life at Peking as I saw it last winter, 
many lights and shadows suggestive of coming events, 
but few more significant, as straws on the wind, than the 
pillar-boxes of the Imperial (and quite independent) Japanese 
Rost, dotted about all over the capital. Japan’s ‘ conquest 
by post”? throughout all the regions of the North is a 
very real and a very insidious business, more seriously 
injurious to China’s revenues and sovereign rights than, shall 
we say, her hold on Kiaochao: yet the Chinese authorities 
and Press patriots seem to see nothing particularly dero- 
gatory to their dignity in a proceeding which asserts “‘ con- 


cession ’’ privileges at the very heart of government. When 
I spoke on the subject to Mr. Liang Shih-yi, the great 
wirepuller in chief, he said that the Government had 
protested against these sign-posts of the Rising Sun's 
ascendancy, but the Japanese Minister had paid no attention, 
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and what more could they do? The boycott was evidently 
foredoomed to failure. 

At the Wagons-lits Hotel, such signs of change as one 
observes are suggestive of Europe in the melting-pot rather 
than of China in transition. At the Saturday-night dances, 
where diplomacy unbends, one sees a sprinkling of Chinese, 
and now and then some spirit bolder than the rest will 
defy his ancestral gods by “ posturing with a female to 
the sound of horns”; but the crowd of jazzers (far more 
numerous than in pre-war days) seems to be chiefly composed 
of Americans, most of them good, healthy-looking youngsters 
of the clean-run breed that one finds now in many an 
outpost of the Standard Oil, the British-American Tobacco 
Co. and the Y.M.C.A. It was, of course, to be expected 
that American interests in China would rapidly expand 
during the first four years of the war, and before the States 
came into the struggle; nevertheless, some of the mani- 
festations of this expansion are surprising, and one does 

“not get used to them very readily, because all one’s memories 
of Peking are somehow opposed to the idea that haste and 
hustle can ever be possible within these old grey walls. 
In the same way one cannot get quite accustomed to the 
silent places that used to be humming hives of German 
activity in these parts; there is something almost ominous 
in the solitudes that were the Legation and the Deutsch- 
Asiatische Bank. 

The stretch of the city wall which lies between the 
Chienmén and the Hata Gate, ever memorable for the 
Legations’ grim struggle with the Boxers, remains, as of 
old, the spot where the foreigner takes his constitutional 
in dignified seclusion, no Chinese being ellowed to intrude 
thereon. Here, of an afternoon, you may sce the pillars 
of many States discussing the destinies of nations and the 
latest gossip of the diplomatic world. Beneath, the distant 
aspect of the city with its wide expanse of low buildings 
screened by trees, where the yellow roofs of the Palace 
and the great towers of the main gates glisten and glow in 
the setting sun, is much the same scene as the European 
gazed upon when first the armies of the Western barbarian 
camped yonder on the Anting plain. Close under the wall, 
to the southward, the canal runs, as of yore, still flanked 
by garbage heaps, stinking to heaven ; beyond the railway 
line you may catch a glimpse of camel-trains, slowly 
wending their wonted way towards the western hills. 
From the marts and markets of the Chienmén quarter 
tises the vague murmur of innumerable buyers and sellers, 
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and in the distance, to the north-west, a little yellow cloud 
tells of the coming of a sand-laden wind. Everything in 
the distance is unchanged ; it is only here, beside us on 
the wall, that one is reminded of time and the hour, and 
of all the things that have happened to China since first 
we trod these ancient weather-beaten bricks. Here you 
see a group of Italian airmen, beautiful creatures all covered 
with medals, pleasantly engaged for some weeks past in 
killing time (not to speak of ladies) while they wait for the 
much-advertised coming of d@’Annunzio. And here are two 
interesting specimens of the youngest of Young China, 
recently returned from an American University with nice 
young American wives. There is nothing particularly new 
or strange in this particular manifestation of the results 
of Western learning, and the pathos of it is an old story— 


Alas, regardless of their doom, the little victims play ! 


To-day, arm in arm, they walk upon the wall, with eyes 
that see not, strangers to both the worlds in which they 
move, but dimly feeling already their inevitable destiny of 
tragic isolation. Ten years hence, no doubt, she will be 
back in God’s Own Country, with a working knowledge of 
the East, and he will be the centre of an Oriental ménage 
conducted on the patriarchal system. For East is East 
and West is West, and if, in the false dawn, they seem to 
meet, before the sun sets each must go his destined way. 
For such is the law, pre-ordained. 


J. O. P. Brann 
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HOM@OPATHY: A PLEA FOR INQUIRY 


There is a principle which is a bar to all information, which is proof 
against all argument, and which cannot fail to keep a man in everlasting 
ignorance : this principle is contempt prior to investigation —SPENcER. 


Many thousands of gallant men have been invalided on 
account of chronic disease caused by wounds, sickness or 
nervous troubles contracted in the various campaigns in 
which they have been engaged. I write for the benefit of 
these, some of whom may remember this article in days to 
come, after they have exhausted every effort in their 
attempts to get cured. 

It is not likely that they will try Homeopathy before 
then, because it is very difficult to shake off the precon- 
ceived ideas with which one was brought up, and also 
because it is hard to swim against the stream. In many 
instances their efforts to get cured on the ordinary lines 
will fail, and then some may avail themselves of this 
comparatively new school of medicine, and obtain from it 
the same advantages which I and thousands of others have 
obtained. I write especially for chronic invalids. Acute 
disease is generally simple to treat, and a very high per- 
centage of cases recover, whereas in chronic disease a very 
high percentage remain uncured. 

Many people will wonder how it is possible to believe 
in a doctrine like Homceopathy. I admit in my ignorance 
I laughed it to scorn at one time, and was only convinced 
by slow degrees, the manner of which I now proceed to 
relate. 

I had been under orthodox allopathic treatment for 
some seven years, and had taken advice from several 
specialists in London, but I was gradually getting worse, 


had become an absolute wreck, and was told I was incurable. 


By chance I heard of a doctor who did wonderful cures, and 
decided to try him. About the same time certain articles 
by “ X” appeared in T’ruth on Homeeopathy and attracted 
a good deal of attention. These articles were entitled 
“Killing and Curing,” and strongly, influenced my giving 
a trial to Homceopathy. 

I went to “X” in a sceptical frame of mind, but I 
began seriously to think when I saw in the waiting-room 
patients all of whom were suffering from what are known 
as incurable diseases, and who had spent many years in © 
searching for cure by the recognized methods. This made 
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me wonder whether the recognized methods were so in. 
fallible as I had been brought up to believe. 

Being interested, I conversed with some of them on 
different occasions, and I did not meet one who had not 
obtained real benefit from the homceopath.* I have had 
the same fortunate experience, and although I do not yet 
claim a complete cure, I do claim that my health is 
absolutely different to when I started homceopathic treat- 
ment, and I attribute the retarded cure to the following 
facts : 

(a) My trouble had been pronounced incurable by all 
the specialists I had visited, and was of very old standing, 

(b) I had to leave England, and could only continue 
treatment by correspondence for a short time. 

(c) I have lived in unhealthy climates since. 

There are certain points about this doctor to which I 
would like to draw attention. Firstly, he never adver. 
tised, but secured all his patients by recommendation from 
those he had cured. Secondly, there was no sign on his 
door to show that he was a doctor, and he lived in a neigh- ] 
bourhood not used by doctors. Thirdly, he only took up 
chronic cases, i.e. cases which are most intractable to 
treatment. 

Each drug he gave was given singly and not in a mixture, 
so one could say exactly what it was and what its effect 
should be. He was just utilizing two simple but inflexible 
laws of Nature. These laws are “ Action and reaction are 
equal and opposite ”’ and its corollary, “ Likes are cured by 
likes.” 

If you ask people what Homceopathy is they will reply, 
“Tt is just nothing,” or “It is the method of giving in- 
finitesimal drugs,” or “ It is a hair of the dog that bit you.” 
This last reply, although intended as a joke, contains more 
truth than its propounder is generally aware of. It has a 
similar idea to Homceopathy, and has the same idea as 
that underlying the curative treatment by inoculation for 
rabies or tubercle and the prophylactic treatment by 
vaccines for plague, cholera, enteric, etc. In fact, it is 
impossible to resist the conclusion that all vaccine and 
inoculation treatments owe their power and efficacy to the 
fact that they are based on the homceopathic Law of 
Similars. At least, it will not be denied that they are on 
the principle of Homeceoprophylaxis. 

Everything in Nature has two opposite effects. If a 
person takes too much alcohol, the next day he is likely 
to feel rather a wreck. The reason is that alcohol is pri- 
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marily a stimulant, and its secondary effect must be in the 
opposite direction. Again, if you take a large dose of 
ipecacuanha you will get violently sick, but a small dose 
stops sickness. This does not mean that ipecacuanha will 
stop every form of sickness, but it will stop those forms .to 
which it is similar. And every doctor will admit this. 
It is unnecessary to multiply examples, because in Nature 
a rule is always general and does not act by exceptions. 

Now, Homeopathy is based on a simple natural law of 
Action and Reaction, and this law, being fundamental, is 
unchangeable. It is quite useless for people who have 
never tested the truth of this law to say: ‘‘It cannot be 
so, because I do not understand it.” 

The point may be easier to follow if you remember that 
homeeopathic treatment does not cure by the direct action 
of the drug, but by the stimulation of the vital force by 
the drug to act in the direction necessary for cure. A drug 
is given, and the Vital Force says to it: “ What business 
have you here poisoning my body? There is nothing 
natural about inserting poisons into my system, so out 
you go.” And in expelling the drug and the symptoms 
induced thereby, the Vital Force acts towards the expulsion 
of the disease which has the same symptoms. 

Exactly the same action is noticed in vaccine treatment. 
The dead bacilli injected do not cure the disease by their 
specific virtue. Their function is to stimulate the Vital Force 
to act in a direction adverse to the poisons set up by the 
disease. 

The main objections I have heard to Homeopathy are: 

(a) Smallness of dose. 

(b) That if there were anything in the system it would 
by now have made greater progress in civilized countries. 

(c) That orthodox allopathic doctors have examined and 
proved the system and found it wanting. 

(d) That only the weak-minded believe in it, and such 
cures as are achieved are purely faith cures. 

I now proceed to discuss these matters separately. 

First objection: Smallness of dose. 

Firstly. It is a mistake to say that the dose has any- 
thing to do with the principle of Homeopathy. The dose 
may be big or small, provided that the drug is selected on 
the Law of Similars. Generally speaking, small doses are 
given, because we do not wish to break down the Vital 
Force by a poisonous drug. We wish to stimulate this 
force by the natural reaction, and therefore a small dose 
is found preferable. For instance, to soothe an irritated 
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nerve anybody can prescribe a big dose of bromide, which 
simply deadens that nerve and acts as a palliative. This 
does not require much skill. How far more beautiful and 
scientific is the action of the small dose of drug which 


causes the Vital Force to soothe the irritated nerve! Here - 


Homeopathy is following the biological law: “To any 
given stimulus, thermal, electrical, chemical, protoplasm 
reacts differently according to the dosage of the stimulus, 
Small doses encourage life activity, large doses impede 
life activity, very large doses destroy life activity.” Of 
course, the boundaries between large, medium and small 
doses vary according to the nature and conditions of the 
living cell experimented on. As an example, arsenic present 


in yeast in a strength of yo stops life activity. If present ’ 


in 30 OF soo it impedes life activity, while if in strength 
of yo10 OF EVEN jp0;000;000-000000000 the life activity will be 
stimulated.* I would like here to quote the following 
assage from the recognized Materia Medica of Dr. Hale 
White, M.D. He writes: “ Another law very well exem- 
plified by drugs which act on the brain is that when a drug 
in moderate doses excites a function, in large doses it often 
paralyses it.” 

Secondly. It is obviously illogical to quibble at the 
size of a dose. If it is found to be curative, that is sufficiant, 
The size of the dose will depend on the drug, the type of 
illness, the individuality of the patient and the degree of 
homeceopathicity of the drug. 

A homeeopath may administer (say nux vomica) in its 
mother tincture, or in medium doses, or in very minute 
doses, but since he is able to do this he will not, purely for 
the sake of perversity, choose a minute dose. He chooses 
a minute dose generally because he finds its curative power 
greater. To give homeopaths the attribute of perversely 
selecting minute doses would be to stigmatize them not 
only as cranks but fools. All that Homceopathy requires 
is that the drug selected for a patient develops in healthy 
persons symptoms similar to those noticed in the disease 
to be cured. 

_ Thirdly. What right have we to say that the remedial 
action of a drug depends on its weight rather than on the 
surface over which it acts? We know that matter is 
indestructible, and therefore even in high potencies there 
is some of the drug present in molecular form. The number 
of molecules even in a minute dose of drug may be judged 


* Extract from a work by Dr. C. E. Wheeler, M.D., B.S., B.Sc. 
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from the following example: “If a glass globe four inches 
in diameter were absolutely empty and air molecules 


_ admitted at the rate of one hundred millions a second, — 


50,000 years would elapse before the globe was full.” * 
Accordingly, even in a small dose of a drug there are 
millions of molecules at work. 

It is not disputed that molecular action is the basis of 
yital action. By minute subdivision the countless mole- 
cules of a drug have a larger sphere of activity, and thus 
in accordance with a natural law acquire an increased 
energy, aS may be seen from the power of steam or high 
explosives. The molecules appear also to obtain increased 
potency in the form of energy developed during trituration. 
The molecules of the drug in this free condition can diffuse 
through the body just as the molecules of oxygen diffuse 
through the blood and tissue cells. 

This is “the natural law of diffusion. Minute sub- 
division does not entail destruction ; on the other hand, it 
imparts to the molecules power to expand and diffuse through 
the body so as to reach the very smallest diseased tissue 
cells. If you will observe these simple and _ irrefutable 
matters of fact, you will to a large extent have conquered 
one of the chief difficulties to the proper understanding of 
how minute doses are able to act at all. 

Fourthly. Everything in nature acts through minute 
agents. The most solid structure, just like the lightest - 
gas, is composed of molecules. What is the size of a 


‘vibration of light? Think of the power of a vibration 


transmitted by a wireless installation. It is the number 
of vibrations rather than the size of each which gives the 
power, just as the number of liberated molecules gives power 
to homeopathic high-potency attenuations, 

Now let us notice the power of minute drugs that we 
all know. The mere scent of asafcetida or of a rotten 
cabbage is enough to cause a sensation of nausea, while 
the most delicate trace of some perfume may bring back 
far-away memories, or give other sensations with which we 
are all familiar. A ball of musk will emanate scent for a 
year, and it is difficult then to trace any loss of weight. 
This tends to show that inconceivably minute particles of 
the drug from which the scent is produced, acting on the 
olfactory nerve, causes an intensely powerful action. Who 
would be so rash as to say that the olfactory nerve in 
the body is the only one sensible to such minute 
influences, and who will deny that, if these effects can 
* Nineteenth Century, March 1916, ‘“‘This World’s Place in the Universe.” 
VOL. LXXVI 26 
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be produced in health, they will not be intensified in 
diseased body ? 

A single puff of tobacco might upset a person unaccus- 
tomed to its use; smth of a grain of atropine will 
cause an extraordinary effect on the human eye; a single 
drop of prussic acid will cause a person to fall dead. What 
is the weight of radium rays, the manifestations of which 
are so powerful ? The power of these rays on the body is 
due to their capacity of diffusing right through, and is not 
due to their weight, which the most delicate scale would 
fail to record were it a million times more delicate. 

The weight of poison introduced into the body by the 
legs of a centipede, the sting of a scorpion, the bite of a 
tarantula, or in the saliva of a mad dog is not great, but 
it will diffuse through the system and often set up fever in 
a healthy person, while it may kill a sickly one. Why 
then should a greater weight of medicine be required to 
_ a disease that may be originated by such a minute 

ose ? 

But when we are called on to decide whether small 
doses are capable of producing a beneficial effect, and if we 
are not prepared to investigate for ourselves, then at all 
events the evidence of those who have personally tested 
the matter is deserving of more confidence than the asser- 
tions of those who have not so tested them. This is a 
fundamental principle of evidence accepted in all our courts 
of justice. Negative assertions are of equal value to those 
of unbelievers a few years ago who said that wireless 
telegraphy and telephony or telephotography were im: 
possible freaks of the imagination. 

Second objection: That if there were anything in the 
system it would by now have made greater progress in 
civilized countries. 

As a matter of fact, Homceopathy has spread consider- 
ably, and in America there are over 10,000 qualified prac- 
titioners. The medical authorities there, with approval of 
the State, permit and encourage joint Homceopathic and 
Allopathic Medical Colleges, which work side by side under 
the same Senate and continue research along two different 
lines. Can we in England afford to treat with scorn a 
theory which has been officially entertained and given an 
honourable position in the United States, Holland an 
elsewhere ? * 


* Recently I had the pleasure of listening to some lectures on Homceopathy 
given by a professor at the University of Geneva. He was not fiercely 
denounced as heretic. 
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8 In England Homeopathy has certainly spread less, and 
probably some of the reasons are: 

us- (a) That we are a conservative race and in many things 
vill | slow to start. 

gle (b) There has been the greatest opposition to Homceo- 
hat pathy, just as there has been to every new scientific dis- 
‘ich covery since the world began. For instance,’ there was 
is great opposition to the theory that the world moved round 
not the sun. When Harvey discovered the circulation of the 


uld blood, he and his followers were called by the opprobrious 
term of “Circulators” by their brother doctors. There 


the are other instances without number. Hahnemann, the 
fa founder of Homeopathy, was persecuted and driven as an 
but exile from Saxony, yet now the city of Leipzig, from which 
r in he was banished, contains a bronze statue in his memory. 
Vhy (c) The prestige of the Old School and the livelihood of 


| to druggists and chemists is seriously threatened by the intro- 
1ute duction of Homceopathy and the use of small doses. It is 
always difficult to make progress against vested interests. 
mall (d) If an allopath becomes converted to Homeceopathy, 
fwe | he is discredited by the Medical Council, although he acts 
; all | from conscientious motives, after due trial of both systems, 
sted | and often at pecuniary loss, since at present the majority 
sser- | of people go to allopaths. Such a doctor’s articles, although 
is a } they may have been willingly accepted before, will no 
urts | longer find any place in a medical journal. It is curious 
hose | logic that makes the articles of a person who is conversant 
eless { with both systems less meritorious than the articles of the 
im- | same person when he was only acquainted with one system. 
The allopathic medical journals naturally act as they 
the [| please, but my point is that such secret methods and 
3 in | repression of truth restrain temporarily the spread. of 
Homeceopathy. 
ider- (e) It is difficult to get any newspaper to print an article 
prac- § on Homeceopathy, because it is not yet popular. It would 
al of § be like a Liberal paper extolling a Unionist, or vice versa. 
and § The ostensible reason for not printing homeopathic articles 
inder § is that it would be teaching the people wrong and vicious 
erent J principles. The value of publicity in other matters is not 
m &§ contested, but Homeopathy is an exception. It is too 
n an | dangerous altogether, and yet they say it is nothing. 

and Third objection: That orthodox allopathic doctors have 
| proved the system and found it wanting. 
opathy With regard to this point there are several matters to 
fercely | Notice. 
(a) Many allopathic doctors have told me that in lectures 


~ 
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at medical colleges Homceopathy is held up to ridicule, 
and they therefore know it is nonsense. The result is that 
they are prejudiced against it from the start. More experi- 
enced doctors, who have learnt that there are many extra- 
ordinary and at present inexplicable facts in this world, 
are generally far less sweeping in their statements, but few 
entirely lose this prejudice imbibed in their youth. 

To ask allopaths to examine the merits of Homoeopathy 
is comparable to sending a Protestant missionary to investi- 
gate the merits of Buddhism, or asking a Cabinet Minister 
to confess that his Government ever made an error of 
judgment. But Homeopathy, by virtue of its truth, is 
not afraid of investigation even by a committee of allopaths, 
provided that there was one absolutely disinterested civilian 
as president and one homeopathic doctor was on the 
commission. 

(b) It is true that certain capable, conscientious allopaths 
have tried homeopathic methods of treatment and have 
recorded their failures, but is that any more wonderful than 
a blacksmith who is accustomed to wield a heavy hammer 
failing in his endeavours to put a hair-spring in a small 
gold watch? As the Persian poet Sadi said: “ For some 
purposes a long spear is advisable, but for others a fine 
needle,” and because an allopath dabbles in Homceopathy 
without fully understanding the subject, and fails to obtain 
successful results, there is no adverse conclusion to be 
drawn. On the other hand, I have never heard of a 
conscientious allopath who has studied the methods and 
results of a homceopathic hospital for a year and taken full 
notes and then given an adverse opinion. 

Most allopaths who really study Homeopathy adopt it 
themselves and become discredited. Their articles to medical 
journals are not printed because they are no longer orthodox, 
so they cannot expound the truth. There is practically 
nobody left who can write, because if a homceopath writes 


he is accused of having an axe to grind, self-advertise- 


ment, etc. 

Fourth objection: That only the weak-minded believe 
in it, and such cures as are achieved are purely faith cures. 

With regard to this objection, perhaps the two best- 
known believers were Lord Beaconsfield and Whately the 
logician. The latter was logical except in becoming 4 
homeceopath, but he did not give up his original belief without 
a struggle. 

First, his daughter was cured by a homeopath, and 
Whately said it was a “faith cure,” and asked the doctor 
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to cure his dog of mange, for which it had been treated 
without success by many veterinary surgeons. In six weeks 
the dog was cured, and Whately became a homeopath and 
remained one to the end of his life. 

It is, however, childish to talk of homceopathic cures 
being worked by faith. People, never having studied the 
question, do not believe in homeeopaths. They only go to 
them after trying everything else. Such persons are then 
more difficult to cure, not only because the disease is of 
longer standing, but also because the constant absorption of 
large doses of allopathic drugs (which are all poisons to the 
human body) has altered the construction of the tissues 
of the body, which has been obliged to adapt itself as well 
as it can (Darwin’s law) so as to cope with the unnatural 
poisons which have been administered. First, the accumu- 
lated effects of these poisons have to be .rectified, and 
secondly, the cure of the disease has to be undertaken. 

Moreover, a person who goes to a homceopath is in a 


sceptical frame of mind, not only of the efficacy of Homeceo- 


pathy, but also on account of his past failures to obtain 
relief. Would not you yourself go to a homeopath in a 
sceptical, half apologetic mood? Then why attribute the 
cures to faith ? Rather they are cures in spite of the 
patient. Certainly confidence, once established, is a great 
help to cure, but an allopath also likes to create confidence 
in his patients. 

Just a few closing words. I apologize to the science of 
Homeopathy for my lack of knowledge in dealing with 
this technical subject, and I would not have attempted to 
do so were it not for the fact that homceopathic doctors 
are unable to obtain a fair hearing, while I must be con- 
sidered independent and unbiased, since I am not pro- 
fessional, and I believed in Allopathy for thirty-three years. 


- It all looked so simple and correct. For instance, a person 


was constipated, and the doctor gave him a pill, and 
immediately the constipation was cured! This will not stand 
examination. What happens is that the pill is poisonous 
to the system and sets up a violent irritation, which causes 
a diarrhoea to eject this poison. When the poison is 
expelled, the constipation returns in nine cases out of ten. 
You can draw your own conclusions as to whether this is 
either scientific or natural. 

If you have any difficulty in following the various points, 
or if you detect errors in my remarks, you can easily discover 
the truth by making inquiries from a qualified homceopath. 
My special object in writing is for wounded and invalid 
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soldiers, and my second is for humanity in general. One 
day the good sense of the British nation and the fair 


play of Parliament will insist on a Commission to investi- | 


gate this great truth, but the country is, perhaps, not yet 
ready to accept facts which tend to upset all preconceived 
ideas. But such a Commission is inevitable in the near 
future. All I ask you to-day is to try and get out of the 
rut and think a little for yourself, and do not remain steeped 
in the idea that because a doctor is a homeceopath he is 
necessarily less versed in anatomy, pathology or bacteriology 
than an allopath. Heaven has rounded us and averaged 
us up pretty well, and there is not much to choose between 
the average intelligence of two similar classes, however you 
may be invited to believe the contrary. All homceopathic 
doctors hold allopathic degrees. 

I hope nobody will read into my words that I disparage 
the work of allopaths. Their surgery frequently borders 
on the marvellous. The allopaths’ technical knowledge is 
very excellent, and their correct analyses of morbid con- 
ditions, their diagnoses and prognoses, are extraordinarily 
accurate and clever, but their capacity to cure chronic 
disease is admitted by themselves to be slight, although they 
can generally alleviate the symptoms. The truth of this 
may be ascertained by looking round you. Some people 
are suffering from chronic indigestion, others from asthma, 
rheumatism, piles, varicose veins, chronic constipation, 
neuritis, and a hundred other chronic ailments, for which 
they have been skilfully treated for years without eradi- 
cation. That there is a great lack of efficacy in medicine 
(as distinct from surgery, hygiene, nursing, diet, sanitation, 
prophylaxis, etc.) was naively admitted at the Medical 
Conference recently held in connection with the experiences 
of the war. I quote from the discussion on influenza, 
as it appeared in the leading papers: ‘‘ Scorn was poured 
over the number of infallible cures by Dr. W. J. Tyson, a 
civilian doctor from Folkestone, who drew the loudest 
cheers of the day for the statement that there is only one 
cure—when a temperature occurs, go to bed at once and 
stop there. The Chairman (Colonel Haven Emerson, of 
the Medical Department of the United States Army) then 
convulsed the meeting with the dry remark: ‘ We have 
reached unanimity for the first time.’ ” - 

Additional proof was afforded a short time ago by Sir 
George Newman, Chief Medical Officer of the newly con- 
stituted Ministry of Health. In a memorandum drawn up 
by him, it was stated that upwards of 270,000 years per 
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annum are lost in England and Wales through unemploy- 
ment from invalidity or disablement, while nearly half a 
million persons under the age of fifty years die every year, 
and that during the war a million recruits were found to be 
unfit for effective enlistment. 

Is it not then obligatory on the leaders of public opinion, 
the Press, to leave no stone unturned scientifically to establish 
the true law of cure? At present the medical profession 
give drugs empirically and without solid basis on a natural 
law. It is the only scientific profession which does so. 
Chemists, engineers, geologists, breeders of cattle, astro- 
nomers, etc., all endeavour to ascertain and work on the 
foundation of natural laws. The only natural law for 
cure yet expounded is “ Similia similibus curantur,” but, 
while pouring contumely on its author, the medical pro- 
fession have neither proved that the law is incorrect nor 
have they ever made public the true law governing the cure 
of disease. Perhaps the Minister of Public Health will 
remedy this state of affairs, but probably in the first instance 
courageous newspapers which do not shrink from the truth 
will have to start the investigation. 


C. F. MackENzZIE 
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LEVADA-WALKING IN MADEIRA 


““MapeirA? Oh yes, I’ve been there. Went up in the 
funicular to What’s-its-name Hotel and came down in a 
running-sledge.” 

The above represents the average globe-trotter’s view 
of the little island that lies on the route of the big liners to 
South Africa and South America. To the stay-at-home 
Madeira suggests wine, a particularly insipid sort of cake 
and, possibly, as an afterthought, tuberculosis. 

The traveller would hesitate to say that he knew London 
if he had only once been to the White City, or Belgium if 
his knowledge of that country was limited to a visit to the 


Brussels Exhibition ; yet I have heard Madeira denounced . 


as a land of beggars and bad wine on the strength of no 
better acquaintance than the conventional excursion to 
the Mount Palace Hotel, train, breakfast and running. 
carro included in the charge of £1 a head, arranged by a 
kindly steamship company that desires nothing more than 
to get rid of all its passengers for an hour or two while the 
ship coals. 

Funchal—notice, I do not say Madeira—is well known 
to that fortunate section of the community that is able to 
flee from the grey skies and treacherous winds of our own 
country to bask in the midwinter sunshine of a Souther 
land. Only a small proportion of these ever leave the 
environs of the city, except to dash along the specially made 
roads in motors to Machico or towards the Grand Curral. 
Funchal, like all capitals, is more or less a cosmopolitan 
city, and you cannot get to know Madeira by merely 
visiting Funchal. 

Those interested may be surprised to learn that within 
a- voyage of three and a half days from Southampton they 
may obtain experiences and adventures unlike any that they 
could meet with in any other part of the world. The island 
of Madeira contains, on the north and west, regions almost 
unexplored by Europeans, and much of this may be visited 
by means of levada-walking. 

Levadas are narrow canals cut out of the solid rock of 
voleanic basalt of which the island consists: watercourses 
of masonry, which intersect Madeira like a network, for the 


purposes of irrigation. It must not be forgotten that Madeira 


is a mountainous country, a land of peaks and hollows, deep 
mountain gorges and beetling sea-cliffs. The rivers—of 
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which three, Sad Joa6é, Santa Luzia and Joaé Gomes flow 
out within the precincts of Funchal—are nothing more than 
dry, rocky beds for the greater part of the year, rolling, 
foaming mountain torrents in the rainy season. Were it not 
for these levadas or watercourses, the lower regions would 
be without water for most of the year, vegetation would 
vanish and Madeira, instead of being, as she is, a land of 
flowers, would be a land of barren desolation. 

Ascending the levada most easily accessible from Funchal, 
that of Santa Luzia, one cannot but be struck with the 
marvellous skill of the engineers who designed and carried 
out the work of construction. By the side of the running 
water is a narrow path of solid masonry about eighteen 
inches wide, practically the same width as the levada itself. 
It needs a good head to walk along this path, which is at 
some points only a few inches above the slope of the mountain, 


though at others there is a sheer drop of fifty feet or so. 


As you ascend the levada, though the gradient is so slight 
that the path will seem to you almost level, the swirling, 
eddying water will be all the while on your right: on the 
other side of it, the mountain rises perpendicularly for 
hundreds of feet. The brown surface is bare in patches, but 
for the most part it is clothed with ferns, grasses, shrubs, and 
near the skyline, wherever the soil is deep enough, fir-trees. 
Below you, on your left hand, at varying depths, lies the 
bed of the river. 

The Santa Luzia levada is tame in comparison with the 
others, but it will serve for an afternoon’s walk from Funchal. 
It also gives some idea of what is to be expected from the 
more distant and dangerous levadas. If you can manage 
it without any feeling of giddiness and without watching 
your step every moment, above all if you are surefooted 
enough to enjoy the glimpses around you of here a little 
nook filled with maidenhair fern, there a dripping patch of 
spongy moss, yonder a miniature cornfield of a size sufficient 
to supply the wants of the inhabitants of a dolls’ house, then 
and only then it will be time enough to attempt one of the 
more hazardous levada walks. . 

Although the interior of Madeira is unknown to the 
majority of Europeans, it must not be imagined that vast 
wastes of unpopulated land will be found. One may walk 
for days along the remote levadas and never get out of sight 
of signs of man. As one penetrates farther into the moun- 
tain ravine along the Santa Luzia levada, for instance, one 
does not get, as we should say at home, farther into the 
country. As on the outskirts of the city itself, plantation 
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after plantation of batatas—the sweet-potato dear to the heart 
of the Madeira peasant—will become apparent. Each little 
plantation is bordered by rough stone walls, for in Madeira, 
when a man dies his land is divided equally among his 
children, so that in course of time the subdivisions become 
ludicrously small. The river-bed below is in spring a mass 
of white arums, in autumn a glory of rose-coloured bella. 
donna lilies, while at all times of the year the pale pink, 
rosy-purple or lemon-yellow oxalis meets one at every tum, 
The rough stone walls made by the peasants to mark their 
boundaries become clothed, almost at once, with ferns that 
grow out of every chink and crevice: graceful little gymno- 
gramma, spleenwort, hare’s-foot, and everywhere the familiar 
polypodium of our British lanes. Familiar sights, too, are 
the buttercups and blue periwinkles, though an alien note 
is struck by the tall ageratums that rise above them. No 
sense of wild life is here. At one point, one comes suddenly 
on a loquat-tree being stripped of its yellow fruit by dark- 
eyed, dark-skinned boys, who will presently bear the basket- 
fuls of fruit on their heads to the Funchal market. Farther 
along, one comes across men digging yams .or gathering 
fodder for the cows, or women are seen cutting cabbages 
and loading them up into hampers. - . 

Here in the neighbourhood of Funchal there is an oppor: 
tunity of observing the usefulness of these levadas. There 
is a monthly cycle of turns of about an hour each for every 
landholder, and these are bought and sold like any other 
rights. Every quinta has its own little levada system, and 
the water from the main levada is diverted to each by the 
primitive method of damming the water up with grass, 
leaves and other rubbish. From the private levadas thus 
filled from the main source of supply the whole of the garden- 
beds are flooded in turn by means of wooden beakers. These 
are deftly and quickly moved into the necessary positions 
by shouting, barelegged men and boys. 

It will readily be seen that in the early days of levadas 
the cutting off of the water supply would be a recognized 
form of warfare. Even now water rights are a frequent 
cause of battles, only these generally take place in the law 
courts. A few years back an amusing scene of the kind 
occurred in the writer’s experience. It was the turn of 4 
certain quinta to receive the water at midnight on a particular 
date. After a few minutes it was observed that the flow 
ceased. It had been diverted by a cottager on higher 
ground who had been watching his opportunity. It was 4 
quarter of an hour before the culprit was discovered, and 
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much precious water had been lost, as may be imagined, in 
that time. The water that flows in at such times is not only 
used for irrigating the land, but for filling the tanks, sunk 
below the level of the ground, with which each garden is 
provided, from which the supply of water for household 
purposes must be drawn for the next month. A shortage 
becomes a serious matter, and accordingly a fight took place, 
in the course of which one of the garden men got his shirt 
tom. The following day the owner of the quinta attended 
at the local police court to prosecute. 

“Don’t send the man to prison!” he asked the magis- 
trate. ‘‘ I only want him to get a fright, so as to stop the 
theft of my water.” 

“Well, what’s to be done?” queried the magistrate. 
“Shall I fine the man ?’” 

“Yes, but not too much. He’s only a poor man.” 

“ How about half a dollar ?” 

“Yes, that will do.” 

Here the garden man, who was present as a witness, 
plucked his master anxiously by the sleeve. 

“ And my shirt ?”’ he whispered. 

“Oh yes. He must pay for my man’s shirt. How 
much was the shirt, Gomes ? ”’ 

“ Half a dollar, senhor.”’ 

“Fined a dollar!’’ announced the magistrate, and the 
cottager went away, profuse in his thanks, and no doubt 
thinking that he had had his dollar’s worth. For without 
water, cultivation is impossible in a subtropical climate. 

~ These levadas were begun in the fifteenth century, 
about 1461. Madeira had been proclaimed a Portuguese 
Colony after its rediscovery by Joad Gonsalves da Camera, > 
nicknamed Zargo, or Squint-eyes. The island was unin- 
habited—in fact, it had been consumed by fire, for long 
believed to be the work of incendiaries, but, in view of the 
occurrence in the summer of 1919, it is more probable that 
the forests were ignited by a particularly fierce [’EHste, or 
hot wind from the desert. To colonize it, captive slaves 
were sent out from Africa, and the population of the island 
was further increased by an influx of condemned criminals, 
Madeira being employed by Portugal for a time as a convict 
settlement. Slaves and convicts alike were all forced to 
labour, and the first and most important work’on which they 
were employed was the construction of the levadas. As 
before stated, these watercourses were carved out of the 
solid face of the rock by means of primitive implements 
and tools. The slaves were lowered over the mountain 
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precipices by ropes from above; and when the gigantig 
nature of the undertaking is considered, it is not surprising 
to learn that hundreds of them perished by crashing on to 
the rocks below. The construction of the levadas occupied 
thirty years. 

Of course, mistakes were occasionally made in calculating 
or carrying out the gradient: hundreds of yards of levada 
constructed at awful cost of life and limb had then to be 
abandoned because the water drained away and left the gutter 
high and dry. When it was found impracticable to construct 
a levada round a mountain, a way through was blasted, 
Such tunnels are to be met with along the Rabagal levada, 
and also along the one that runs from Camacha to the 
Caminho do Meio. 

It is safer, more interesting and less fatiguing to follow 
the levada downwards. Each levada of necessity finds its 
origin in some mountain torrent at a considerable height, 
and the point at which it commences its course may be 
reached in several ways. A horseman will probably elect 
to ride up one of the rough mountain roads on one of the 
surefooted animals to be obtained for that purpose in 
Funchal. An arieiro, or horse-boy, is always sent in atten- 
dance: he helps himself up the more precipitous parts by 
holding on to the horse’s tail, a proceeding to which the 
animal never seems to object. The point at which the walk 
is to begin having been attained, the arieiro will lead the horse 
back to the city by the same way he came. 

A mountaineer may elect to make an expedition on foot 
into the interior, taking several days over it. Accommoda- 
tion will not be easy to find. At remote places among the 
mountains there are Government rest-houses where the night 
can be passed free of charge, but it is advisable to carry what 
is needful for sleeping, for the beds are not to be recommended, 
Indeed, in one case at least, they consist only of bare boards 
with a hole at one end for the head, resembling those 
old-fashioned instruments of torture called backboards, 
common in the days of our grandmothers as a means of 
correcting any tendency to round shoulders. 

A strong nerve will be needed if one of the more remote 
levadas is to be attempted. Sometimes a chasm yawns, & 
thousand feet below: the drop comes quite unexpectedly, 
and even the boldest prefers, as a rule, to walk a bit like 
that, wading through the water itself, even though at that 
height the stream is icy cold. 

The sparkling look of the water must not be allowed 
to tempt the passer-by to drink from it. It must be borne 
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in mind throughout the walk that every available part of 
Madeira is populated. The levada is open throughout its 
course, and.is regarded by the cottager not only as a water 
supply but as a convenient means of swiftly bearing away 
from his sight any refuse. In climbing upwards, a curve 
of the levada having borne the pedestrian for the moment 
out of sight of thatched roofs, he may be tempted to think 
that he is now above human habitation and that therefore 
the water must be unpolluted. But another turn may bring 
him in sight of a pig being killed by the wayside and its 
rejected parts being thrown into the levada: or he may come 
upon a woman washing linen in the water, and inquiry may 
dicit the fact that it is the clothing of a typhoid patient. 
For typhoid is endemic in Madeira, though it is easily avoided 
by the visitor who is careful not to drink unboiled milk or 
water. Neglect of such a simple precaution is likely to 
bring speedy punishment. 

If the levada chosen for the walk is one that slopes 
downward to the north of the island, a sense of remoteness 
indeed will be experienced. It is sometimes possible to find 
accommodation with the priest in some isolated village: 
he is probably as delighted to get some intercourse with the 
outside world as you are to find somewhere to stay. But if 
you can find no language in which to communicate with 
each other, it will be rather a drawback. A friend of the 
writer's who found such accommodation with a priest on 
the north of Madeira was unable to speak Portuguese and 
the priest spoke no English. After the evening meal, the two 
were somewhat dull company for each other, till the visitor, 


who was wandering round the room in search of a dictionary, 


caught sight of an arithmetic book. The rest of the evening 
was spent in his working sums and the priest’s looking up 
the answers, a mode of intercourse that was at least original. 

It might have been possible to converse in Latin—a 
language that is always useful in a Roman Catholic country. 
But the continental pronunciation must of course be used, 
or the result will be a snub such as that administered to a 
famous Latin scholar who was travelling in an out-of-the- 
way part of Europe. The inquiry had been made as to 
what was his profession. 

“Oh, I am a schoolmaster: I teach,” was the reply. 

“Only the quite small boys, I imagine!” he was told, 
somewhat to his chagrin. 

On the downward walk along any levada the different 
zones of vegetation through which one passes are clearly 
defined. The wind-swept heights are, of course, barren : 
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the first trees approached are giant heaths, their trunks 
curiously gnarled and bent by the wind. Next come the 
regions of pine and chestnut. Along some of the roads 
into which the levada paths occasionally broaden out are 
to be found eucalyptus and lily-of-the-valley trees, the 
latter with its dark foliage and exquisite graceful flowers 
being especially beautiful. Lower than these is found the 
sweet-scented mimosa, lovely in the early months of the year : 
farther down still comes the vine, not grown, as along the 
Rhine, in unpicturesque plantations resembling small hop- 
gardens, but trellised over pergolas with purple bunches 
down-dropping, as in some huge greenhouse at home. Hezre, 
too, will be found figs overhanging the road within tempting 
reach: peaches, almonds and loquats, and then a warm 
breath announces the zone of the-sugar-cane and banana. 

Even the smaller plants and flowers mark clearly the 
different climates through which one passes in the descent. 
On the heights, as soon as vegetation begins, gorgeous-hued 
cinerarias and bushes of marguerite daisies star the most 
inaccessible places: azaleas, camellias, rhododendrons, 
hydrangeas are to be met with, and, in the early part of the 
year, blue and white violets, daffodils and jonquils. It would 
be easy to continue indefinitely the catalogue of Madeira 
blossoms, but “ flower gush” is one of the diseases from 
which visitors to the island invariably suffer, and those 
who have experienced it as unwilling listeners do not desire 
to inflict it upon others. One hardened old sailor departed 
in a rage from Madeira, declaring he was going to seek some 
barren rock within the tropics whereon he should pass the 
remainder of the winter without being “‘ bored to tears by 
the eternal sloppy gush over vegetation.” 

The gradual increase of temperature on descending the 
levada is hardly noticeable until the zone of orange groves 
is reached. But by that time the levada has vanished to 
fulfil its duties of irrigation. 

The descent of the levada is so gradual that the path 
seems almost level. One result of this is that after walking 
for perhaps two hours it is observed that a point has been 
reached on the opposite side of the ravine to that on which 
one stood two hours before. The walk will most probably 
not have been a lonely one. In the course of it the pedes- 
trian is sure to meet peasants, usually carrying something 
on their heads. They will step aside into the water or 
flatten themselves against the mountain wall to allow him 
to pass. Should he meet them at a dangerous point, an 
offer of assistance, if he seems at all nervous, is sure to follow. 
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The peasants as.a rule do their levada-walking barefoot, 
carrying their boots tied round their necks: they are quite 
unconcerned when passing the steepest precipice. 

If it should happen to be the season for a religious festa— 
and this is probable, for many are the saints in the Madeirense 
calendar—litile groups or processions of peasants in holiday 
attire will be met with along the levada. They walk in 
single file, headed by a machéte player. The machéte is an 
instrument something like a guitar: it has four strings tuned 
in thirds, except the two lowest, which have an interval of a 
fourth. It has a quaint, somewhat mournful sound, heard 
among these remote mountains. The women wear bright- 
coloured skirts with jackets of different hue, and gay-coloured 
handkerchiefs called toucadas on their heads. The men wear 
country homespun suits and round felt hats. The machéte 
player, invariably a man, walks in front, singing a sort of 
low chant composed of two or three notes. His voice is 
nasal and he improvises the words as he goes, accompanying 
his chant on the machéte. The following is a translation of 
the sort of thing the writer has heard in the course of a 
levada walk : 


I have eaten soup made of abobora and batatas, 
I have brought home some oil. 


My wife asks me: ‘“ Where is the pepper ? ™ 
I tell her I have not brought any. 


Then, at sight of a stranger approaching, the topic of 
food, which alternatively with money is the most interesting 
to the native of Madeira, gives place to comments on the 
personal appearance or peculiarities of the passer-by. Thus: 


I saw a senhor passing along the levada ; 
“*Senhor,” I said, ‘‘ you are very handsome ! 


** Your clothes cost much money, and so does your food, 
And you are always wanting to spend more,” ete. 


This proves embarrassing for the listener, if he happens 
to understand Portuguese: otherwise he would suspect 


| nothing from the attitude of the rest of the procession, who 


do not as a rule pay much attention to the singer. Perhaps 
they are too much occupied in “ watching their step.””> Now 
and then one or other may utter some ejaculation of approval, 
to signify agreement with the sentiments of the song. Where 
the path broadens out, the peasants often break into a sort 
of dance most amusing to watch. This is invariably a pas 
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seul, with the stick that is a necessary accompaniment to 
levada-walking held horizontally above the head, the boots 


either dangling from the neck or given to one of the others © 


to hold. For though they walk barefoot, it would not be 
etiquette to appear at church without boots, so the footgear 
must be carried all the way, even though the journey 
measures twenty miles. The writer remembers a family of 
eleven at the little mountain village of Camacha. They 
were too poor to afford a pair of boots for each child, so three 
pairs were shared out among them. On the occasion of the 
village festa, three would go to church at a time, returning 
to the windowless hovel they called home, where three more, 
ready dressed except for their boots, awaited their return, 
and so on until all had visited the little church on the hill- 
side. It may easily be imagined what ado some of the smaller 
children had in order to keep on the boots that were a tight 
fit for the older members of the family. 

Along the levada, in the early morning or evening, the 
herdsman with his goats is likely to be seen. The milk 
is delivered at the door as required, straight from the goat 
to the consumer. There is no chance, by this method, of 
contamination of the milk supply or of watering the milk. 
The goat is at the door, and, if no milk is required, will pass 
on to the next customer. In the evening one is quite likely 
to meet with a shepherd with one or two sheep, or a 
peasant taking her turkeys along the levada for a walk. Or 
a string of mules or surefooted donkeys with loaded panniers 
may pass along, in which case the pedestrian will have to 
make himself as small as possible by flattening himself 
against the mountain-side, unless it chances to be at a point 
where the Jevada path is wide. 


A very frequent sight along the levada is a hammock or © 


palanquin borne by two men, each of whom carries a stout 
forked stick upon which to rest the pole of the hammock 
when it becomes necessary to pause. This method of 


locomotion gives the occupant of the hammock an experi-_ 


ence akin to that of being in a boat, the swaying being 
much the same. To the onlooker it appears so dangerous, 
especially where the levada path is narrow and the descent 
precipitous, that it seems extraordinary that anyone can be 


found to undertake it. One false step would mean death. . 


Yet these hammock-men are so unwearying, so assiduous 
in their courtesy and so skilled that they are always well 
patronized, and accidents are only of the most infrequent 
occurrence. 

An uncommon but very touching sight viewed by the 
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writer among the mountains was that of a group of children, 
the girls dressed in white, with wreaths of flowers on their 
heads and blue sashes round their waists, the boys in their 
best clothes, carrying a tiny silver-papered coffin. At first, 
in spite of the solemn demeanour of the children, it was 
thought that they were playing some sort of game, but one 
glance into the open coffin was enough. There lay a dead 
baby, beautiful as sculptured marble, covered with a net 
veil. Here was part of the eternal-round of love and life, 
birth and death. Not one of the small persons who bore 
the coffin so carefully and reverently on its last journey 
could have been more than ten years of age, yet no grown-up 
person accompanied them to exhort them to be careful how 
they walked. They disappeared round a bend, and presently 
a rocket from the little church announced the safe arrival 
of the procession. 

For death does not come in this little island, in the parts 
remote from civilization, with the trappings and the suits 
of woe. It comes as a friend, with music and flowers, candles 
and fireworks, white frocks and blue sashes. One felt no 
sadness on beholding the white little face and tiny clasped 
hands borne in that silver casket to a resting-place among the 
azaleas and hydrangeas of that humble wayside burial- 
ground. 

Few Europeans have ever traversed the more remote 
levadas, which demand the intrepid courage that is needed 
in mountaineering. Experience gained in the Alps or else- 
where would stand one in good stead on these ledges. 

Only, it is necessary to go soon to experience to the full 
the joys of levada-walking in Madeira. Already the feet 
of the company promoter traverse the deck of the Madeira- 
bound liner and the sound of the motor-hooter is heard in 
Funchal. In certain quarters there is much talk of “ opening 
up” the island and developing Funchal into a second Monte 
Carlo. Those to whom material prosperity is the one thing 
in life worth seeking will rejoice that. a chance of making 
money out of Madeira is likely to occur. But there are some 
who love the charm of remote places and delight in the 
simple lives and unspoiled beliefs of their inhabitants. To 
such, levada-walking in Madeira as it is now will appeal. 


L. F. RAMSEY 
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WORK AND THRIFT IN WAR 


THE many principles of war fill libraries of books and furnish 
vast scope for discussion. The single and simple rule of 
war has hitherto shirked the publicity of print or speech, 
It is merely that every man should do his best or, more 
vulgarly, his damnedest : a law that embraces not only the 
soldiers but the whole nation—man, woman and child—in 
fact, everyone who has the power to work or even to econo- 
mize. So obvious a truth seemed to need no apostle, and, 
from the lack thereof, it escaped the attention of men probing 
deeply for the secrets of victory. 

The serious student of the war will hardly deny that 
the German soldier worked better than the British, or any  § 
other soldier of the Allied Powers; and, from the previous 
record of the German civilian, it is to be presumed that 
he, too, worked better than his opposite and enemy number. 
It would be interesting but difficult to appraise the actual 
advantage gained by the relatively greater output of work 
by the Germans ; but, assessed in lives, it probably ran into 
hundreds of thousands. There are such endless ways in 
which work can tell, quite apart from such purely military 
activities as marching, fighting, flying and trench-digging. | 
There are road making, repair and laying of railways, 
draining, munition making, farming, etc.; the list can be 
extended indefinitely. The stupendous work expended by 
the German on his massive earth and concrete defences, 
with their vast subterranean chambers and passages, will 
remain one of the most lasting impressions left on the minds 
of his opponents. The better worker not only saved lives | 
and money for his side, but also, by doing so, prolonged the 
war, thus increasing his chances of a win to the extent 
that, had the Americans delayed their entry a little longer, + 
he might well have come off the victor. 

It was noteworthy that the German prisoners, when put 
on to road-repair, worked extraordinarily well at first, but, t) 
after seeing a few Allied labour-parties at the same job, 
eased up considerably. Similar phenomena were observed 
with Chinese, West Indians and other imported labourers. 
Certainly the sight of British troops working on the roads 
was often a lamentable spectacle. At any given moment 
there might have been an average of 10 to 15 per cent. of 
the men actually working, while the remainder were plainly 
idling, or lighting their pipes, or examining their tools, or 
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doing anything, in fact, but work. On a bitterly cold day 
men could be seen swinging their arms and stamping their 
feet when they could have kept at least as warm by wielding 
a pick or shovel. The exceptions, as a rule, were the old 
men. There were always to be seen a number of grey- 
headed old veterans putting their whole mind to their tasks 
and doing them splendidly. They had learnt to do their 
bit before the days of limitation of production, and set a 
noble example that was but too rarely followed. And it 
was an interesting psychological fact and strong proof of 
the moral value of work that it was just these good old 
workers who were the steadiest when a road under repair . 
was being shelled. 

In England scenes were even more painful, and slackness 
there had as much effect as elsewhere in postponing the 
victory. At the front it was heartbreaking often to know 
that on the rapid repair of a main road depended the possi- 
bility of overtaking a retreating enemy, and to see men not 
only not doing their best but seemingly their least. And 
at home, to observe the same attitude, and to know perhaps 
that the Army was heavily pressed and fighting in need of 
a thousand essentials. There was. indeed, much wonderful 
achievement ; there were thousands of keen, patriotic 
workers, but the general average of effort was low— 
sadly low. 

And since the war, has there been any improvement ? 
The answer is in the negative. On all sides, strikes, slack- 
ness, limitation of output and demands for shorter hours. 
There is no need to press the point; the papers are full 
of it. 

The questions that naturally arise are: Were the British 
always bad workers? If not, what is the cause of their 
decadence ? Who is to blame for it? What are the 
remedies ? Can they be applied? Can the whole force 
of the nation be made effective in future, whether for 
peace or war? 

As regards the first question, Englishmen who travelled 
abroad thirty years ago preserve a very happy memory of 
the superiority of the British workmen of those days. The 
comparison in favour of the latter struck them forcibly on 
setting foot on foreign soil and filled them with a proper 
pride. An old sailor in a dockyard put the matter very 
clearly: “‘I have been here forty-years,” he said, ‘‘ and 
have seen it gradually come down to that ’’—pointing to a 
group of navvies idling close by. “‘ When I first came here, 
they had all their heart in the business and were never 
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satisfied or happy till they had made a good job of it. 
Since then I have watched them get worse year by year, 
till now they think of nothing but smoking cigarettes and 
loafing.”’ There is no need to cite further evidence, for there 
is probably an absolute consensus of opinion that the British 
workman used to be a good worker. There is probably also 
a similar consensus that he is so no longer. That is the 
effect ; now as to the cause. Again the matter has been 
thoroughly thrashed out: direct limitation of production— 
i.e. an actual cult of slackness ; the ridiculous theory of less 
work by the individual, more employment for the mass; 
interference with liberty to work by peaceful picketing, ete. 

It may be well to state at once that the British working 
man had many grievances against his employer, and that 
the latter too often profited to excess by the fine powers 
of the former, who was naturally justified in seeking redress. 
He could, however, only hope to compete with his employer 
by combination; hence the trade-union system. Unfor- 
tunately, the leaders of this movement were at first men of 
low education and limited outlock and wholly ignorant 
of political economy. They adopted therefore, according 
to the needs of the moment, perfectly direct and simple 
methods, which were uniformly successful in battles with 
employers, and gained thereby a series of signal successes 


for their clients, expressed eventually in higher wages and | 


healthier conditions of labour and of housing. 

It was during this period that the Government should 
have: intervened. It had been treating the movement to 
spasmodic alternations of coddling and bullying, but had 
given no sign of a lead where a lead was eminently desirable. 
With sympathy and direction from the Governments, trade- 
union ideas could have been led into sound, yet equally 
profitable channels. Ministers must have clearly realized 
the economic unsoundness of the constant war between 
employers and men, yet they perpetuated the friction by 
laws-of unequal incidence enacted under pressure, and by 
anything but the broad and well-founded policy, embracing 
future developments as well as immediate needs, which 
the people have a right to expect from their national leaders. 

The early successes of the trade wnions confirmed the 
workmen in the belief of the soundness of their system. That 
system became traditional; and, though education spread 
and views broadened under the improved conditions, trade- 
union leaders would, even had they so wished, have found 
the inauguration of new methods a difficult matter. If 
therefore the trade unions were the direct cause of the existing 
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friction and low rate of production, the blame should be 
mainly attributed not to them, but to the Governments 
under whom they developed their programmes. The situa- 
tion is now one of an exceeding and increasing complexity, 
but Governments have still the power to solve the riddle if 
they handle the problem with plenty of courage and plenty 
of sympathy. 

In the first place, stress should be laid in our educational 
system on the ethics of work, its physical and moral worth 
for the individual, its value for the nation and the world 
at large. The greatest of all needs for the perfecting of 
human character, for happiness, for building up the body 
and the brain, for kindling the spirit and for killing desire, 
finds no apostle among our teachers at school and college. 
In fact, it is a generally accepted idea which, if teaching 
does not instil, it certainly does not dispel, that work is a 
thing to be avoided if possible. The doctors might help 
the teachers by collecting statistics comparing the numbers 
of those who die from an excess of work with those who 
die from an excess of idleness, just as they might help food 
economists in comparing the deaths from surfeit of food 
with those due to starvation. The absence of the subject 
from the ordinary curriculum is the more curious that it 
is neither a matter of debate nor offensive to the prude. 
Perhaps the attitude of all and sundry in and out of school 
is summed up in the old jest in Punch: “I eats well and I 
drinks well, but at the word ‘ Worx’ I shivers all over.” 

In the second place, the Government, as already stated, 
must solve its economical problems on broad. lines and not 
by sectional settlements or according to the political exi- 
gencies of the moment. In the third place, if the Govern- 
ment has come to the conclusion that the conflict between 
master and man is now beyond hope, then they should look 
in other directions for a settlement on a large scale. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to consider closely 
such large questions as Nationalization, Guilds, Co-opera- 
tion and Profit-sharing. It is necessary, however, to touch 
upon them to complete the argument, the general trend 
of which is to insist not only on work or production of a high 
standard as of vital economic importance, but also on its 
physical and ethical values in the building of body and mind. 
Tried by this test, Nationalization offers no fair prospect. 
The ethical side to it is that everyone is working for his own 
family and for the good of the State. If workmen were 
demigods instead of simple people with a hankering for 
cigarettes, beer and holidays, or if they could be kept 
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permanently at a high level of patriotic enthusiasm, nation- 
alization would have a great future. Hitherto, however, it 
has not increased production ; nor is there any strong reason 
why it should. The men may not be suspicious of profiteering 
at their expense under the system, but they regard the 
Government as weak compared to the old masters, as a 
repository of endless wealth and therefore fair game. 
Hence strikes go on as of old. The Government officials 
have less interest in high production than the old employers, 
The inspiration to great work is ambition to build up a great 
fortune or a great name, and it has furnished, for good or 
ill, much of the motive-power in history. In a well-ordered 
State, ambition of evil design or false orientation should be 
checked or redirected. To destroy ambition—that reaching 
for higher things—and substitute therefor the dead level of 
mediocre satisfaction is to murder an instrument of life. 
As a complement to the destruction of such a spirit there 
must be, as in all nature, a renaissance; but it must be 
sought elsewhere than in Nationalization. Possibly the 
solution is to be found in Co-operation or in Profit-sharing, 
two systems alike in principle, though not in operation. 
They have their objections: the capitalist risks and wins, 
and becomes a profiteer ; he risks and loses, and the crowd 
passes over his body. But what happens to the profit- 
sharers when the profits are not, and to the co-operating 
workmen when their combined efforts fail? They will need 
State support—that is, charity—which weakens the moral 
fibre and power of work of the recipient. On the other hand, 
there are great advantages: mutual confidence in place of 
the old distrust; co-operation to replace friction; a full 
dignity of labour subservient only to the State. Here, 
indeed, are moral assets to pit against the ambitions of lost 
leaders. The economic relations of Capital and Labour 
should be ethically correct, but they are not always so, and 
indeed seldom appear so to the workman, whereas the Co- 
operative system is not only just, but has the merit of 
appearing just. And it should ensure such hard and willing 
work that failures and consequent State support should 
be of rare occurrenee. Other difficulties will arise, no 
doubt, but in a system that is basically sound there is ever 
a solution, whereas in other systems recurring troubles 
lead to surrender, to moral decadence, and eventually to 
an impasse. 
And what are the prospects of the future, if production 
be still further limited in a world that requires repair and 
reconstruction over half its civilized surface ? The destruc- 
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tion of society, famine, Bolshevism, the loss of comfort 
and content—the “slow-bought gain” of the ages—the 
reduction, in fact, of the world to the lowest common 
denominator of pain and misery. Failure to work may not 
be general, but where it occurs a nation, however great her 
past, will lose pride of place, possibly for ever, and where 
there is work and recuperative effort a people will emerge 
triumphant in spite of suppressive influences. There were 
soldiers who appreciated this truth at the close of the Great 
War, and were anxious to impress it upon their non-pro- 
fessional comrades before the latter returned to civil life. 
During the long and monotonous period that elapsed between 
the Armistice and demobilization, lectures and discussions 
on a vast variety of subjects were arranged, where an 
occasional voice was raised to urge the need of increased 
production. The following may be taken as a sample of 
such a lecture delivered by a commanding officer : 


Comrades of my old regiment ! After more than four years, we as a British 
unit of the Great Allied Army are sharing in a great and glorious victory. But 
wonderful as is that victory, it is only an episode in the life of the nation. From 
the aims for which she fought and the splendour of her moral and material 
contributions to the common effort, Great Britain stands to-day the most 
highly honoured among the nations and on a pinnacle of fame, not gained by 
lust of adventure or of conquest, but in pursuit of noble ideals. 

It is for you to maintain this high station. It is for you, too, to ensure that 
the evil forces you have conquered do not raise their heads again as such. In 
the war you have conquered by force of arms, but you have now to continue 
the combat in the lists of peace. Remember that, before the war, Germany 
was making tremendous strides industrially and commercially. She was 
gradually absorbing Britain’s trade, her shipping covered the oceans, her mer- 
chandise was spreading far and wide and driving out our goods, her gold was 
financing ventures in almost every corner of the universe. Had she not, most 
foolishly, initiated this war, she would havé beaten us economically long before 
the 11th of November, 1918 ; and economic defeat would have brought in its 
train many of the unpleasantnesses of military defeat. She saved us then by 
declaring war. It was a strange method of giving us another chance. Up to 
date we have taken advantage of this opportunity to beat her in the field. It 
is for us to preserve the advantage in peace. 

What was the secret of the German pre-war success ? Something extra- 
ordinarily simple! Just that she worked harder and for longer hours than 
any other nation, whether in the office, the factory or the fields. If she does 
that again, she will recover from her losses and beat, deservedly beat, her old 
enemies. The remedy is in our own hands. We must work. I am glad to be 
able, personally, to impress upon you the absolute necessity of a high rate 
of production if we are to reap the reward of victory and maintain our place 
as the leader of the nations; and this for several reasons. Firstly, we have 
soldiered long together. We know and trust each other; and you therefore 
know that what I may tell you I believe, rightly or wrongly, to be true and for 
your benefit. 

Secondly, my ideas on this subject are wholly unaffected by any political 
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bias. It is nothing to me whether a Labour or a Conservative Government 
rules in England, provided it takes measures tending to the prosperity of the 
country. When you get home a number of people will want your vote. They 
won’t dare to mention the word “‘ work.’ It strikes an unpopular chord and 
might entail a sacrifice of votes. So if there is an election, not a word will 
you hear on work, though the whole world is crying aloud for it. Among the 
people you will meet is the tub-thumping demagogue. He will tell you not to 
work or to work as little as possible. That is how he earns his living. He is 
full of suggestions for the transfer of money from the rich to the poor without 
work. Then you will meet the man who thinks you ought to have a long rest 


after the war. Don’t you believe it. A short holiday does a world of good, ~ 


but prolonged idleness sends a man to the devil. By the way, when you do get 
going, don’t regard yourself as a martyr, for work, quite apart from wages, 
brings its own reward in physical and moral fitness. Then your trade union 
or your companions will ask you to strike or “‘ ca’ canny,” under the insane 
impression that if some men work hard it leads to the unemployment of others. 
I don’t want to set you against trade unions, but I do want to warn you against 
anything that limits production. Think long before you strike and never 
go slow. You may take it from me that in the end more work means more 
wages and more employment. 

Again, if you work hard, some of your companions will grumble that you 
are raising the standard—a sad affair for the idler. In fact, from the moment 
you leave this regiment you will find a regular conspiracy to keep you from 
work. It is, unfortunately, much easier to succumb to such pressure than to 
fight against it. Remember, however—and I cannot say it too often—that work, 
or if you like it better, production, is the greatest need of the nation and of 
the world to-day. Think of all the hardship and the suffering of the war, think 
of the gallant comrades you have lost, and ask yourselves when the pinch comes 
if you will allow all this sacrifice to be in vain. Just as the dogged resistance 
of an isolated post may decide the fate of a great campaign, so may the doughty 
champion in the fields of labour prevent a strike or stem the current of idleness 
by sturdy resistance to popular calls. 


The forecast of the lecturer as to the election proved 
only too correct. Not one political speaker mentioned the 
word “‘ work.’”” Even members of the Government seeking 
re-election, who must have known more than anyone the 
urgent need of production, uttered not a single warning. 
Their principal desire appeared to be the hasty demobiliza- _ 
tion of thousands of men for whom no occupation could be 
found, and to cast to the four winds the admirable demobili- 
zation scheme they had taken two years to prepare. The 
solitary public warning as to the urgency of production 
was uttered by the Duke of Northumberland, and appeared 
in the papers in tiny print in odd corners. The Press was 
no better than the politician. Both combined to pander 
to the voter until unnecessary strikes and general slackness 
had become a crying scandal as well as a public danger. 
Then the papers and the politicians all began taiking 
about it at the same time. But it was too late. Idleness, 
authorized, encouraged, paid, begets vices not easily 
eradicated. 
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How futile look the election cries of a year ago—“ Try 
the Kaiser!” “Make Germany pay for the war!” “ De- 
mobilize quickly!” Yet these were the trumpery head- 
lines of the victor’s programme, though the victory could 
have been won with equal ease by a plain statement of the 
elemental national needs. It is idle to suppose that the great 
ones of the land have less brain and vision than simple. 
regimental officers who delivered lectures such as the one 
cited. It can hardly have been that the leading statesmen 
disregarded the obvious call of the moment for the sake of 
imaginary political exigencies. It is more charitable to 
believe that relief from the terrible strain of war brought 
about a reaction unfavourable to the process of clear thinking. 

Two curious cases have recently been quoted in the 
papers, in each of which workmen in German factories have 
held meetings and decided out of patriotic motives to work 
for longer hours at lower wages. If that spirit should 
permeate Germany, it will absolve her from the necessity 
of Baltic or Russian adventures and take her again, and 
deservedly, into the forefront of the nations, especially if 
her late opponents persist in their present policy. | 

Thrift is the complement of work. It, too, played its 
part in the war. The British soldier is notoriously thriftless. 
In the early months it was said that Belgium could have 
been paved with unopened bully-beef tins. It was further 
said that when French troops took over part of the British 
line they were given no rations for a fortnight,’as they 
might be expected to find enough food there to last for that 
period in the trenches. Rats battened literally in millions 
in the British lines. It was commonly said on the Somme 
that at night one had only to press an electric torch and one 
saw arat. Yet when the Germans fell back towards Bulle- 
court and the British pursued, not a rat could be found in 
the German lines, for there were no leavings on which to live. 
In drink the German was the chief offender. His trenches 
and lines of retirement were always marked by numberless 
heaps of empty bottles, representative of all kinds of beer, 
wines and spirits. Nevertheless, our advantage over the 
enemy might have been far greater in this respect. The 
ration allowance of rum issued to all ranks provided amply 
for the requirements of health, even in the most arduous 
circumstances. 

Take, again, the cigarette question. We were the prin- 
cipal sufferers, as our stores were inexhaustible. Prior to 
the war Sir Douglas Haig had succeeded in enforcing an 
admirable cigarette-discipline upon the troops at Aldershot, 
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and had effected thereby a great improvement in their health 
and powers of endurance. No officer or man was permitted 
to smoke a cigarette on the line of march or during opera- 
tions. The deprivation received acquiescence with a won- 
derful absence of grumbling, owing to the obvious advantages 
obtained. Unfortunately, as soon as fighting began, every- 
one looked for some acceptable present to send to the heroes 
of Mons, and ton upon ton of cigarettes was heaped upon 
them. If they had smoked all day and all night they 
could not possibly have got through them. In such cir- 
cumstances, cigarette-discipline became impossible, and, 
indeed, was non-existent throughout the war. This had a 
twofold effect: the cigarettes required for their carriage 
considerable additional transport, and as they were smoked 
at all times and in all places, they proved a constant handicap 
on the powers of the soldiers. 

On the other hand, thrift was nobly expressed in the 
voluntary and severe rationing to which many old people, 
unable to help otherwise in the Great Cause, submitted 
themselves. The compulsory rationing which later ensued, 
and the splendid system of salvage inaugurated, furnished 
admirable examples of thrift as exercised by the nation. 

Unless, however, thrift be enjoined in peace, it will 
certainly not be practised in war. And there can be no 
better moment than the present for driving home its advan- 
tages, for unless work and thrift can find renewed existence, 
and that at once, it will be hard indeed to restore the country 
to normal and satisfactory conditions. The man who saves 
money increases the amount of money available for starting 
new industries, and by so doing helps to create more em- 
ployment. When everyone is saving money and putting it 
into banks, the latter are able to lend money on easy terms, 
not only for the development of industry, but also tq the 
Government. Taxation can consequently be lowered, and 
low: taxation and plentiful employment are reflected in 
reduced prices, which again brings orders from abroad, 
entailing more trade, more capital, more employment. In 
whatever form business be conducted—by individuals, by 
great trusts or by co-operative societies—capital is required. 
A thrifty nation is practically a great co-operative society, 
providing in itself capital for the expansion of its own 
industry and all the necessary insurance, without the need 
of special legislation for employment, minimum wages and 
old-age pensions. 

Thrift, too, like work, has a high moral value, for it 
entails self-denial, that exercise recognized by all creeds 
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as the finest test and stiffener of character. Further, the 
slow accumulation of wealth by these elemental methods 
not only brings about a stable financial position, but has 
a steadying influence on national character. This is evi- 
denced in the Scotchman. Its antithesis is equally evident 
in the profiteer and the gold-miner, and in the drop from 
ordinary British standards since the war. An essential 
requirement of thrift is moderation as to food, drink and 
tobacco. This not only reduces imports and thus adjusts 
the balance of trade, but, by bringing health, tends to 
greater power, greater production, less sickness, fewer 
doctors. 

Is any of this doctrine taught in the schools? Not a 
word! Is it inculeated by the national leaders? Only 
when driven thereto by approaching calamity, brought 
about by their opportunist actions. It is rarely even 
preached from the pulpit. Illuminating orations on dark 
sayings by obscure Hebrews are more popular with the 
clergy. Yet, as they know, idleness and extravagance lie 
at the root of all wickedness and all suffering. Their 
splendid work in the slums is only the dressing of an erup- 
tion. The Church should work unremittingly at the causes 
of the disease, for those causes are destructive of self-respect 
and of any true religion. — 

In summarizing the whole of the above conclusions it 
may be said that our social fabric stands, not on a false 
basis, but upon what is tantamount thereto, a basis clearly 
not acceptable to the nation at large. The people have 
made up their minds they will no longer tolerate the existing 
system, and state the fact in no uncertain tones. The 
Government, busy with a thousand other affairs all requiring 
immediate attention, has emptied most of the national can 
of oil upon the troubled waters without effecting any serious 
improvement in the situation. It has given no lead. The 
people, therefore, as an expression of their views, decline 
to work at a time when work—-a word more expressive than 
“ production’ to the ordinary mind—is the crying need 
of the moment. They are turning unsteadily and doubt- 
fully towards nationalization, a system condemned by all 
the best brains in the country. The Government sees the 
danger and warns them off, but again has not given them 
an alternative, and some new system they insist on having. 
Till it comes they will not buckle to work. The inauguration 
of some comparatively new system, such as co-operation, 
provided that the Government and Labour are jointly 
agreed on the subject, appears to offer the best chance of 
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persuading the country to return to the paths of work and- 


thrift. It will, of course, take some time to come to agree- 
- ment on such a complex subject. In the meantime, states- 
men, schoolmen and clergy may well busy themselves in 
educating the present and the rising generation in the 
direction indicated, Thereby they will not only help to 
win the peace and strengthen us against the unhappy 
event of another world war, but they will be solving the 
gravest economic problem the rulers of the world have yet 
had to face. 


H. Rowan-RoBINSON 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LADY BYRON 
To THE Eptror oF THE National Review 


Sir,—No one can find fault with Mr. Hewitt for pleading for permission 
for admirers of George Gordon, sixth Lord Byron, to place a bust or 
other monument of him in Westminster Abbey, or for arguing that what 
were supposed to have been the reasons for refusing him burial in West- 
minster Abbey in the year 1824 should not debar the erection of such 
a monument now. 

For this purpose, however, it was quite unnecessary to write nearly 
four pages about Lady Byron which convey so false an impression of 
Lady Byron’s character and conduct as to amount to a libel most dis- 
tressing to those who revere her memory. 

As one of the:few survivors of those who knew her intimately, and 
who were intimately acquainted with those of an earlier generation who 
knew her best, I protest against the publication of these pages. 

In 1905 the late Lord Lovelace, in view of the constant repetition 
in books and articles about Lord Byron of misrepresentations of Lady 
Byron’s character and conduct, which in many cases amounted to gross 
calumny, felt impelled to place on record the true story as known to him. 
This was embodied in a book entitled Astarte, of which a small edition 
was published, copies of which are to be found in the more important 
libraries of the country ‘‘ accessible to those who choose to search.” 

In a letter to the Press commenting on a misleading allusion to this 
book in an obituary article on Lord Lovelace in September 1906, I 
wrote: ‘‘ May we hope that the sad story told in Astarte will now be 
laid to rest where Lord Lovelace placed it so shortly before going to his 
own rest, and that it will not be further used for material for review 
articles and other ephemeral writings, to the disgust of all right-minded 
people who either admire Lord Byron’s genius or reverence Lady Byron’s 
character, or both.” 

I had hoped that wish was being fulfilled, and regret that you should 
have published an article containing statements of the same character 
as those which forced the late Lord Lovelace to undertake the painful 
task of furnishing anyone contemplating writing about Lord Byron 
with the true story. It would be easy to show the shallowness of Mr. 
Hewitt’s version, but the idea of reviving at this date a magazine or 
newspaper controversy on the subject is to me most repugnant, and I 
therefore confine myself to a protest. 

I remain, yours, etc., 
H. pe F. Montcomery 

BLESSINGBOURNE, FIVEMILETOWN, 

October 12, 1920 


WHY IRELAND DESPISES ENGLAND 


To THE EpiToR oF THE National Review 


8ir,—Ireland despises England because England deserves contempt 
through the conduct of her Politicians. 

For thirty-five years Ireland has been the plaything of vote-catching 
Politicians. In 1885 Mr. Gladstone appealed to the country to give him a 
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majority independent of the Irish vote. He did not get it (being two votes 
short), so he turned Home Ruler, thinking that with eighty-six votes from 
the Nationalists (whom he had denounced as marching through rapine to 
the dismemberment of the Empire) he could get a majority. For such 
a conversion the Irish had contempt, and Mr. Gladstone overlooked the 
fact that John Bright, Joseph Chamberlain, the Duke of Devonshire 
and Sir Henry James were not prepared to sacrifice a United Kingdom 
so easily as he was. 

The Liberal Party was thus saddled with Home Rule for twenty 
years, and it was the task of the Unionists to bring Ireland to a state. 
of peace and prosperity such as she had never known. : 

Towards the close of that period (1904-5) the Liberal Party got 
rather restive at being saddled with Home Rule, and Lord Rosebery had 
given a hint that until the Predominant Partner (England) could be con- 
vinced of Home Rule being advantageous, Home Rule must remain in 
abeyance. Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane and others acquiesced in 
this view. 

This pronouncement of Lord Rosebery’s caused many Liberal Unionists 
to feel that the danger of Home Rule was not imminent, and caused 
thousands of them, who were also alarmed at Mr. Chamberlain’s sudden 
advocacy of Protection, to rejoin the Liberal Party, being assured that 
Home Rule was dead and that it was a bogy. These two causes, viz. 


(1) The temporary dropping of Home Rule, 
(2) The fear of Protection, 


resulted in the Unionists being snowed under, and the Liberals were in 
power with a majority so huge that they were absolutely independent 
of the Irish. Liberals were delighted at being rid of the burden of Home 
Rule, which they had had to carry so long. Having an independent 
majority, of course no Home Rule Bill was forthcoming. The Nationalists, 
who had always suspected that no genuine conviction was behind Mr. 
Gladstone and the Liberal Party’s conversion to Home Rule, were con- 
firmed in their contempt for the Liberal Party by its repudiation of 
Home Rule the moment that there was no necessity for purchasing 
Irish votes. 

Four years pass on, 1906-10. A Budget was brought in which the 
Irish hated, and then commenced a period of Jog-rolling as disgraceful 
as any country has ever seen. The Liberals were again at the mercy of 
the Irish vote, and for weeks, which ran into months, the Liberals 
dare not bring their Budget forward. Finally, they were compelled 
to, promise Home Rule if the Irish would vote for their Budget. 
To the Irish they said, ‘‘ Vote for the Budget and Welsh Disestablish- 
ment and you shall have Home Rule.” To the Welsh Party they said, 
‘Vote for the Budget and Home Rule and you shall have liberty to rob 
a Church.” To the English they said, ‘‘Home Rule and robbing Churches 
is better than Protection and dear food, which will hurt your pocket.” 
To the Labour Party they promised payment of members, and vitiated 
their Free Trade principles by saying, ‘‘ We will put a tax on land to 
make it cheaper ”’ ! 

Still the Irish were not satisfied, for they knew that unless the House 
of Lords was destroyed they could not have Home Rule. So the 
House of Lords was destroyed at the bidding of the Irish. Within three 
weeks of the passing of the Parliament Act the Liberals and Labour 
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Party voted themselves £400 a year without consulting the country 
—ninety-two Unionists voted against payment of Members, but eighty- 
eight of them pocketed the money. 

Is there any wonder Ireland has contempt for English Politicians ? 


1885. No Home Rute. A MAsorRITY WANTED INDEPENDENT OF 
THE IRISH. 

1886. No INDEPENDENT Magority AND A Home Rute 

1906. A~Magority INDEPENDENT OF THE IRISH AND NO HoME 
Rute 

1910. No INDEPENDENT MaAsority AND A Homer RULE BILL AGAIN. 


Was there any conviction behind the Liberal advocacy of Home 
Rule? The Irish do not think there was. 

We now pass to the Unionist Party, for whom the Irish had respect, 
for they consistently and unflinchingly said, “No Home Rule, no 
Separation.””’ How wise they were was shown during the war. The 
respect for the Unionist Party which the Irish had is now a thing 
of the past. In the spring of this year Mr. Bonar Law destroyed the 
great Unionist Party at one blow when he announced that he expected 
his followers to vote for Home Rule and save Mr. Lloyd George’s face. 
Then the Irish went mad, and they said, ‘“‘ There was evidently no 
more conviction behind the Unionist opposition to Home Rule than there 
was conviction behind the Liberal advocacy of Home Rule. Let us be 
free of all these English tricksters—we have nothing but contempt for 
them.” But if Mr. Bonar Law sees no harm in the Unionist Party being 
false to its name and false to its principles, it by no means follows that 
the great mass of Unionists are of the same opinion. There is not, 
there never was, there never will be, any half-way house between the 
Union and Separation. Let the Unionists repudiate Mr. Bonar Law, 
who is evidently no Unionist. 

Mr. Asquith is prepared to grant Separation, Army, Navy, everything. 
That is an intelligible policy, but a very cruel one. It is like putting 
two terriers (Ulster) in a cage with five wild cats (Sinn Feiners) and telling 
them to fight it out. It is probable the two terriers would win, for they 
will fight in daylight, while the five wild cats are midnight assassins. 

Any Home Rule Bill Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law may offer 
to Ireland will be insolently thrown back in their faces, and the Unionist 
Party should bestir itself and be spared that indignity. 

The most popular man in Ireland will always be the most extreme. 

Ulster is having a Parliament given to her when she wishes to remain 
in the Parliament at Westminster, and she only accepts it because Mr. 
Bonar Law has betrayed her, but Mr. Bonar Law no longer represents 
Unionists now he has turned Home Ruler. Mr. Bonar Law should have 
said to Mr. Lloyd George, “‘ I represent the Unionist Party. The war 
has shown that Home Rule would be a grave danger and that we 
Unionists were right. It is true Home Rule is on the Statute Book— 
repeal it, for you dare not put it in force. If you do not repeal it, I 
and my Party will leave you—we Unionists cannot be false to our name 
and our principles.” 

Unionist M.P.’s should think twice before voting for Home Rule, 
for if they do vote for it many of their constituents will think twice 
before voting for them when the next General Election comes round. 

Will no Member of Parliament make it his life-work to persistently 
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advocate the Referendum, and thus put a stop to the disgusting log- 
rolling to which I have referred? If we had had a Referendum : 


(1) The 1909-10 Budget would never have passed. 
(2) The Home Rule Bill would never have passed. 
(3) The Welsh Church would never have been robbed. 


Nothing but the Referendum will save us from Anarchy and 
Revolution. Tell the people they can have anything they like to vote 
for as one single issue. The people are not bad, nor are they fools, and 
they will do justly and will bow to the decision of the majority. 
We shall then be spared, not only the contempt of Ireland, but the 
contempt of numbers of our own countrymen who have nothing but 
contempt for log-rolling. It will matter little or nothing to any of us 
which Party is in power so long as we feel we have a voice in any 
important change in our laws. 

Yours, etc., 
E. L. 


Tue WATERHOUSE, 
BoLuineton, MACCLESFIELD 


